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WASHINGTON S™@ FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


MOBILIZATION AND LABOR SHORTAGES 


New economic climate: When North Koreans crossed 38th 
parallel, it became clear that America must mobilize resources for 
several years of war, be it cold, warm, or hot. At this writing 
no one knows extent to which it will be necessary to gear our eco- 
nomic life to war. We do know that whether or not we get into 
shooting war with Soviets, we shall move rapidly into fairly ex- 
tensive mobilization. 

Manpower implications: 10 years ago we started defense pro- 
gram after decade of severe economic depression. Employers were 
able to draw on large pool of unemployed. Now we are trying to 
superimpose war economy on top of boom peace economy. Even before 
Korea made headlines there were scattered reports of labor short-— 
ages from many sections of country. Whether or not war gets hot, 
real manpower pinch is expected next year. Retired workers, 
youth, handicapped, and housewives now at home will be drawn into 
labor market. You can toss into wastebasket gloomy occupational 
outlook reports about many occupations. 

Skilled labor leads list of manpower shortages: According 
to September issue of "The Labor Market and Employment Secur- 
ity," which will be out early this month, number of openings for 
skilled workers almost tripled from end of June to end of August. 
There's heavy demand for all-around machinists and job setters, 
chiefly in Ohio, California, Connecticut, and Illinois. There's 
also considerable demand for tool and die makers, especially in 
Michigan. Other skilled machine shop workers, including engine 
lathe, turret lathe and milling machine operators, are needed, 
mainly in California, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Connecticut, Wis- 
consin, and Illinois. A shortage of carpenters is reported by 22 
states, while shortages of bricklayers are particularly noted in 
New York, Ohio, and Delaware. A demand for more sheet-—metal work- 
ers is seen in 29 states with over half the total needed in air- 
craft industry of California. There's brisk demand for auto 
mechanics and auto body repairmen, most openings being reported 
in Washington. Radio mechanics, maintenance mechanics, diesel 
mechanics, and instrument men are short in Georgia and California. 




















Demand for semiskilled workers: Ten states, especially 
Maine, are looking for lumbermen, raftsmen, and woodchoppers. 
Vermont, Connecticut, and Oregon must have more textile products 
fabrication workers. 

Shortages in professional and managerial occupations: 
Greatest number of openings in this category is in engineering, 
which until recently was among darkest of outlook forecasts. 
Twenty-three states can't fill needs for electrical engineers, 
with about half of total needed in Washington, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania. There's even heavier demand for mechanical engi- 
neers, Washington reporting almost half unfilled orders. Need for 
trained nurses is general, New York being heaviest bidder. Many 
jobs for draftsmen are going begging, especially in such midwest- 
ern states as Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ohio. Social and welfare 
workers are also in demand. 

Clerical and sales: Thirty states need more of such 
workers, especially Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and District of 
Columbia. Stenographic and typing jobs account for over half of 
openings. 

Keep posted: "Job Inventory Reports" are published every 
.two weeks by all state employment security agencies. They repre- 
sent summary of job openings which couldn't be filled in local 
areas where they originated or in adjoining areas. National sum— 
maries are offered in "The Labor Market and Employment Secur- 














ity," published monthly by Bureau of Employment Security, Depart-— 
ment of Labor. You can get it from Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at $3.00 a year. 


SCIENTIFIC REGISTER ESTABLISHED 


World War II agency revived: National Scientific Register 
Project has been set up in Office of Education. Agency will do 
about same work performed by National Roster of Specialized and 
Scientific Personnel in World War II. It will make studies and 
keep records of nation's scientific manpower supply. It will also 
consider steps which might be taken to boost supply of highly 
skilled personnel in shortage areas. Reports will be made to 
National Security Resources Board. 

Mechanical brain: Register uses highly mechanized tech- 
niques to record qualifications of registrants, to locate quickly 
individuals with special combinations of skills and training, and 
to prepare statistical tables on characteristics of our scientific 
population. Register also plans to use facsimile device for rapid 
transmission of data to key centers in country. For example: 
Suppose intelligence unit in Alaska has urgent need for several 
highly skilled geophysicists. IBM machines will quickly sort out 
cards of persons basically qualified. These cards will be placed 
in facsimile transmitter, which will flash to receiver in Alaska 
basic information about each registrant typed on back of cards. 
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Occupational Aptitude Pattern Research 


W. LESLIE BARNETTE, JR. 


Veterans Testing and Guidance Center, University of Buffalo 


fb IS A PARTIAL report of a study made to 
ascertain the effectiveness of test pattern 
data for use in vocational and educational 
guidance. The emphases are on the following 
questions: Do pattern data, obtained from 
judiciously selected test batteries, differ- 
entiate adequately (a4) between the successful 
and unsuccessful individuals within a par- 
ticular occupational area; (4) between these 
two groups and estimated population means; 
and (c) between diverse occupational areas 
themselves? Furthermore, (@) do the suc- 
cessful individuals test higher than the 
failures on presumedly “‘critical’’ tests only? 
Occupational Ability Patterns 


Despite the vaunted utility of occupational 
ability patterns, especially for purposes of 
vocational guidance, little work has been 
done in this area since the depression years 
(3, 5, 8, 14]. Few actual patterns have been 
constructed and most of these were made pos- 
sible by large-scale counseling clinics which 
employed a standard test battery. It is now 
approximately 15 years since this pioneer 
work. Counseling practices have shifted 
away from invariable test batteries; both job 
and training demands have altered consider- 
ably, to say nothing of the labor market it- 
self. It is time a current attack on the prob- 
lem was made, and a veteran group seemed the 
best and most practical with which to begin 

This is not to neglect the work of the 
United States Employment Service |/, 11, 13], 
which is a variation of the earlier occupa- 
tional ability pattern research. The tech- 
niques employed by the USES, however, are 
not based on actually measured character- 
istics of workers, alchough the agency plans 
to encompass this [/2, p. 209]. 


Furthermore, most workers in this area 
have been unable to test the obtained pat- 
terns in terms of contrasted groups. Some 
attempts have been made in this direction but 
they have been few. The statistical check 
used has been whether the patterns obtained 
differed significantly from either (a) the 
population at large—sometimes measured, as 
in Dvorak [8]; more frequently estimated, as 
in Dodge [5}—or (4) whether the obtained 
patterns were dissimilar to those of certain 
other occupational groups. A design of a 
more experimental type would seem desir- 


able. 


Occupational Aptitude Patterns 


The notion of an occupational aptitude pat- 
tern is not original with the present author 
Dvorak [9] has employed the term to describe 
the results of a standard test battery, based on 
factor analysis, for use in selecting the best 
qualified person from a group of applicants. 
Little has appeared in published reports from 
the USES concerning this; it is hoped that 
this author's work will dovetail 

Occupational aptitude pattern is here used 
to denote the measured characteristics of in- 
dividuals who, after completion of advise- 
ment where a primary occupationa! objective 
is agreed upon, successfully continued with 
their occupational plan for a period of two 
years. Aptitude seems advisable since in ac- 
tuality all of the measurements are not ob- 
tained by testing mature and experienced 
workers. Since the present research deals 
with a threshold group, many of whose abili- 
ties have not been put to test in the occupa- 
tional world (although about 45 per cent of 
the 890 subjects of the study report they are 
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engaged on full-time jobs), a distinction from 
the traditional occupational ability pattern 
seemed pertinent. The patterns so con- 
structed, then, are the measured characteris- 
tics of successful beginners in specific occupa- 
tional categories. 

The population involved here is a veteran 
group, all of whom selected an occupational 
goal under advisement at the Vocational Serv- 
ice Center of the YMCA of New York City. 
Approximately two years after the comple- 
tion of this advisement, these veterans were 
sent a mail questionnaire calling for pertinent 
facts about current status, satisfaction, work 
experience, salary data, etc.—all from the 
frame of reference of the agreed-upon occupa- 
tional objective. 


The mean age of this sample is 26 years; mean 
educational achievement at time of advisement, 
high school graduation. Both disabled and non- 
disabled veterans were included. Statistical checks 
for the first versus second sets of returns were made 
which demonstrated no important differences. 
A check on the remaining non-respondents, after 
two attempts at contact by mail, was effected by 
means of persistent mail follow-ups of a random 
sample of this group. The stability of most trends 
revealed by the combined first two waves of returns 
was shown. These three attempts provided a total 
of 884 cases for which occupational aptitude pat- 
tern data might be constructed. The details of 
these checks, as well as a discussion of differences 
found between disabled and non-disabled respond- 
ents, are presented in two forthcoming articles by 
the present writer in the Journal of Social Psychology. 


Since with the population here involved 
there could be no immediately available out- 
side criterion of success (such as production 
records, supervisors’ ratings, and the like), 
it was again felt that the term occupational 
ability pattern would be somewhat of a mis- 


representation. Occupational aptitude pat- 
tern more accurately refers to a continuing, 
beginning worker group—a group, possibly, 
not irrevocably settled as regards occupa- 
tional goals but who, regardless, have shown 
considerable stability. Largely because of 
this fact it does not seem unreasonable to re- 
gard such aptitude patterns as prognostic of 
eventual occupational success. 

This theory is reinforced if a comparison of 
contrasted groups—the Swecess and Failure 
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categories—demonstrates statistically  sig- 
nificant differences. The Swecesses are those 
who are still continuing with the approved 
training (either schooling or on-the-job) or 
who have already completed such training, 
who express satisfaction with current status, 
who are planning no basic changes in goals. 
The Failures are the ‘‘never begans,’’ the 
““drops,”’ the dissatisfied, the persons in- 
dicating uncertain plans and indecisions. It 
is with such contrasted groups that the pres- 
ent research is a departure from previous 
work. Earlier studies have not neglected 
this aspect [5, 14, 15]; mone, however, has 
made such a design one of the cornerstones of 
the project. 

The basic methodology then consists of 
testing the obtained aptitude patterns for the 
Success versus Failure (hereafter, S and F) for 
significant differences in mean scores. A 
second form of validation is the usual one: 
checking for significant differences between 
the obtained S and F patterns as against the 
estimated mean scores for the population. 
Thirdly, not only is there interest in such 
“‘horizontal’’ differences, especially if they be 
statistically significant, but also attention is 
given to ‘‘vertical’’ score differences. The 
latter point relates to one of the most im- 
portant aspects of aptitude patterns; namely, 
the inter-relationships between all scores for 
the tests that comprise the battery. 

The Vocational Service Center does not 
administer a standard test battery to all 
clients. Tests administered are those which 
the counselor feels, after initial interviews, 
will be the most appropriate. Consequently, 
one client's summary record may contain data 
for only a few tests whereas another's may 
include an extensive battery. From a re- 
search point of view, this is a handicap since 
it means that the same amount and kind of 
data are not available for all individuals. 

Test profiles should avoid the dilemma of a 
shifting base; otherwise, the pattern that 
emerges will be an artifact of the varying 
norm groups employed. The base for all T- 
score computations has therefore been made 
as nearly equivalent as possible. Local 
norms, constructed on large samples of 
veterans advised by the Vocational Service 
Center, are used for many of the tests (the 
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Kuder Preference Record, the Psychological 
Corporation's General Clerical Test, the 
Purdue Pegboard are examples). For other 
tests (such as the ACE, the lowa Chemistry 
and Mathematics Aptitude Examinations, 
revised Minnesota Paper Form Board), pub- 
lished norms corresponding to the age and 
educational status of this veteran group were 
employed, since these published norms are 
based on larger and more representative 
samples than local norm data could provide. 
This is not, of course, a perfectly stable base; 
it is the best approximation that could be 
achieved. 

Individual scores have been converted into 
T-scores for the sake of easy comparison. 
This was not done through any misapprehen- 
sion that such scores were ‘‘equal’’ but only 
because such standard deviation scores may 
be said to be more “‘honest’’ than percen- 
tiles [4]. 

The Problem of Profile Similarity-Dissimilar- 
ity. This is the conventional problem of re- 
liability. If the concept of the occupational 
aptitude pattern is sound, the following con- 
ditions should hold: 


[1] Patterns of individuals in similar occupa- 
tions should show similarity. 

[2] Conversely, patterns of individuals engaged 
in dissimilar occupations should exhibit 
significant differences. 

Patterns obtained on two equivalent groups 
of individuals within the same occupation 
should be similar; ideally, identical. 
Patterns derived from Sand F groups within 
the same occupational area should be dis- 
tinct. 


It is surprising how frequently these as- 
sumptions are tested by intuitive means only. 
What is needed is a statistical check, not too 
cumbersome for practical utility, by which 
one may compare the two obtained profiles 
for their similarity-dissimilarity. _DuMas 
[6, 7] has recently reviewed the relevant tech- 
niques and proposed, for exactly this func- 
tion, what he has termed the “‘coefficient of 
profile similarity, r,,."’ This is a number 
which indicates the similarity or dissimilarity 
of one profile to or from another in terms of 
the slope of the corresponding segments of 
these profiles. 
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In simpler terms, this measure accounts only for 
same or different line slopes, ignoring the magni- 
tude of the differences on any one particular test 
for the two groups compared. Two profiles 
whose segment slopes are all in the same directions 
produce an r,, of +1.00. DuMas has devised an 
empirical formula and a table of coefficients to indi- 
cate variations in these slope segments [6, p. 62] 
Interpretation of ¢,, is somewhat arbitrary; the 
following meaningful descriptions have been sug- 
gested by the author: r,, = +0.75 to +1.00, very 
high similarity; +0.50 to +0.74, high similarity; 
+0.25 to +0.49, moderate similarity; 0 to +0.24, 


low similarity; negative, very low similarity 


Quick Measure 


This is not a precision technique; its virtue 
is that by this means a quick measure is ob- 
tained without resort to elaborate statistical 
procedure. 

As a supplement to the above r,,, rank- 
difference correlations between the mean 
scores represented by the two profiles have 
been calculated. Relative ranks of score 
differences may thus be accounted for, some- 
thing which r,, omits. Rho for contrasted 


groups should indicate some relationship, but 


it should not be a high one as, for example, 
0.90 or above. Such values should not be 
significantly different from zero. 

Beyond these two techniques, absolute 
score magnitudes (‘‘vertical’’ significant 
differences via D/¢ 4, or ¢) must be taken into 
account—something which neither of the 
above-mentioned similarity indexes do. 

Two further measures of consistency have 
been employed where possible. One of these 
is what might be designated as a type of 
split-half reliability. Where the occupational 
groups were of sufficient size, the S and F 
groups were split into two groups of equal 
size. A stack of cards representing data for 
103 engineers of the S group, say, was divided 
into two groups by placing every other card 
into Group A, the remainder comprising 
Group B. A profile based on mean test 
scores is then constructed for both these 
groups; the two obtained profiles then com- 
pared for similarity by means of r,, and rho. 
The conventional reliability standards are 
then applied. 

The second of these measures of consistency 
is of a more external type and approaches the 
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concept of validity. Where relevant data are 
available, the results from the aptitude pat- 
terns are checked against the results of other 
previous investigators. For example, Dvorak 
and others have published occupational 
ability patterns for male general clerical 
workers. Despite the fact that they used 
different tests certain of their profile charac- 
teristics ought to agree with similar features 
contained in the present occupational aptitude 
patterns. 

To illustrate the specific application of this 
method, two occupational aptitude patterns 
will be presented and discussed. One of these 
is the engineer pattern, obtained from one of 
the largest groups secured by means of the 
questionnaire follow-up; the other, a pat- 
tern for draftsmen, to show some of the 
problems arising with a small number of 
cases. 

Engineers. The follow-up disclosed 103 
Successes and 45 Failures. The S group is com- 
posed predominantly of individuals still en- 
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gaged in full-time educational training (81 
per cent of the S’s are found here). 

Of the tests administered to these clients, 
mean scores for the following could usefully 
be computed: Kuder Preference Record 

Form B for men), ACE (1944 edition), Iowa 

Mathematics and Chemistry Aptitude Exam- 
inations, Engineering and Physical Science 
Aptitude Test, revised Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, Bennett-Fry Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion Test (Form BB), Purdue Pegboard (toral 
score for right, left, and both hands for 3 
trials; total assembly score, 3 trials), Psy- 
chological Corporation's General Clerical 
Aptitude Test, Allport Ascendance-Submis- 
sion Scale. 

Figures 1 and 2 present the psychometric 
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is significant at the § per cent level. 
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Ficure 2. 
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data for the two engineer groups in profile 
form. JS and F profiles are indicated by solid 
and broken lines, respectively; tests which 
significantly differentiate § from F are in- 
dicated by asterisks following the test title; 
scores which fall outside the shaded areas in 
these figures indicate the obtained means are 
significantly different from the estimated one 
of 50 = 10 at the § per cent level or less 
Figure 1 presents the means for the nine 
scales on the Kuder; Figure 2, the non- 
Kuder test data. All mean T-scores have been 
rounded to the nearest whole number. 

The § and F profiles for the nine Kuder 
scales are relatively distinct (7,, =; 0.25; 
rho = 0.516, a value which is not signifitantly 
different from zero). Four of the Kuder 
scales (computational, scientific, persuasive, 
clerical) significantly discriminate the S's 
from the F's. The S group departs signifi- 
cantly from the average on six of the nine 
scales. 

Of the other aptitude measures, it is the 
““technical"’ tests, mot surprisingly, that 
clearly differentiate S's from F's. It is of in- 
terest to note that on several of the “‘non- 


relevant’’ measures (the clerical aptitude and 
the Pegboard, for example) the F's tend to 


score above the S's. In this regard the F's 
are Clearly untypical of the S’s. The two 
profiles (Figure 2) exhibit only moderately 
high similarity: r,, = 0.50; rho = 0.588, a 
value which is significant from zero only at 
the 5 per cent level. The two profiles here are 
not strikingly alike. 

Vertical inter-score relationships may also 
be seen from these graphs. Significance 
ratios were computed for all combinations of 
scores. Notes at the bottom of the profiles 
(Figures 1 and 2) carry a summary statement 
concerning these calculations. Using the 5 
per cent level of significance, the patterns for 
the S-group engineers may be summarized 
thus: 


For the Kuder scales: 

Highest score for computational and scientific 
interests. 

Significantly lower (but still high) mechanical 
interest. 

Undistinguished (i.e., around the mean) scores 
for clerical, artistic, literary, and musical 
interests. 
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Lowest scores for both social service and persua 

sive interests. 
For the other aptitude tests 

Superior performance on the lowa Chemistry and 
Mathematics Examinations; also on the ACE 

Significantly lower (but still very high) on the 
Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude and 
on the Paper Form Board. 

Still lower (moderately high 
Mechanical 

Lower still (about at the population mean) for 
clerical aptitude, the Pegboard and the A-S 
Scale 


on the Bennett 


The S§ and F profiles were checked for re- 
liability by means of a variation of the split- 
half method. Both these groups were 
divided into two equal sections, separate 
profiles then constructed, and the two split 
groups checked for profile similarity. The 
two §-group profiles thus obtained produced 
an r,, of 0.56; rho was 0.94, which well meets 
the usually demanded criterion for split-half 
reliability. Less agreement appears in the 
two split-F profiles. 

There are two sources of outside data 
against which to check these obtained Kuder 
profiles, disregarding studies that deal with 
specialized engineering groups (mechanical, 
civil, etc.). Perry and Shuttleworth [/0] re- 
port median Kuder scores for the entire 
February, 1947, freshman class of City College 
of New York. From these data the present 
author abstracted the Kuder scores for 242 
engineering students. Comparison of these 
data with the S group of the present study 
showed very high similarity between pro- 
files (rp, = 0.75; rho = 0.953, significant at 
less than the 1 per cent level). A second 
source of data is a study by Bolanovich and 
Goodman [2] who present Kuder profiles for 
most and least successful women trainees in 
electronics engineering. ‘‘Least successful’’ 
is hardly a failure group; comparison be- 
tween this group and the F group of the pres- 
ent study could hardly be expected to be 
favorable. The expectation would be, how- 
ever, that the S group would be similar to the 
“most successful’’ trainees. The profiles, 
when drawn, show these expectations to be 
borne out. Good similarity between the two 
S patterns is seen (r,, = 0.50; rho = 0.840, 
significant at the 2 per cent level); for the 
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two F groups, rp, is 0.50 and rho a poor 0.38 
(not significant even at the 10 per cent 
level). 

The data for the § group may be indirectly 
checked for validity by comparing the trends 
here shown with those reported by earlier 
researches on occupational ability patterns 
for engineers, since such studies had an out- 
side criterion of occupational success. This 
is, admittedly, less satisfactory than a frontal 
attack on the problem; it is the only means 
available, however, with the data at hand. 
The only published ability pattern for engi- 
neers is that given by Dodge for 47 engi- 
neers extracted from the files of the Adjust- 
ment Service. The psychometric trends re- 
ported by Dodge for his engineer group were: 
(a) their significantly above-average per- 
formance on the group intelligence test used; 
(6) their undistinguished performance (no 
different from average) on clerical aptitude 
and dominance measures. On all these counts 
there is agreement in terms of the S group of 
the present study. It is of interest to note 


that the F group here is atypical both as re- 
gards Dodge's findings and ghe present S 


group. The F's make scores significantly 
higher than the population mean on all three 
sections of the clerical aptitude test; they 
are also significantly more dominant. They 
are, then, quite atypical of the engineering 
successes. 

Draftsmen. This is one of the smaller occu- 
pational groups disclosed by the follow-up 
which provided 23 Successes and 12 Failures. 
Because of the restricted size of these con- 
trasted groups, the statistical treatment of the 
results cannot be as elaborate as with the 
engineers. All significance ratios must here 
be calculated via ¢. Contrary to the engineer 
group, this draftsman group is not, in the 
main, a student sample. Of the 23 S’s, 15 
(65 per cent) are now.employed on full-time 
jobs to their stated satisfaction. The pat- 
terns presented for the S group are thus simi- 
lar to the traditional occupational ability 
patterns. 

There were sufficient cases for the following 
tests to allow mean score computation: 
Kuder Preference Record (Form B for men), 
ACE (1944 edition), Purdue Pegboard, re- 
vised Minnesota Paper Form Board, Ben- 
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Signif. below 
50,5% or less 


Signif. above 
50, 5% or less 


Kuder inter-scale significant differences: For both 5 


and F: §.5 points is significant at §% level 


ACE ""Q" 
ACE “L" 


PEGBD TOTAL 
PEGBD ASSEMBLY 


PFB 


BENNETT MECH 
Signif. above 


50, 5% or less 


Inter-score significant differences: S: 6 points is sig- 
nificant at the 2% level. F.: 7 points, at the 5% level. 
No significant differences in either profile for § versus F. 


Figure 3. Drarrsman Occupationar Aptitupe Patrerns, 
S versus F 


nett-Fry Mechanical Comprehension Test 
(Form BB).! 


Psychometric Data 


Figure 3 presents these psychometric data 
in profile form for the two contrasted groups. 

None of the obtained differences between S 
and F groups shown in Figure 3 approach the 
accepted standards of statistical significance. 
These patterns are thus to be interpreted with 
caution. 

The S-group scores are significantly above 
the mean on the Kuder mechanical and artis- 
tic scales; on the seven other scales, they fall 
within the average range. The similarity 


‘No Bennett score is given on the F-group profile 
pe see ad 
(Figure 3) due to insufficient numbers of cases. 
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indexes for these two profiles are: r,, = 0.25; 
rho = 0.896 (significant at the 1 per cent 
level). The two profiles are thus not very 
different from each other. 


The other tests are not as numerous as one 
might wish. The somewhat elevated score 
levels (not significantly above average, how- 
ever) on the Pegboard and the Paper Form 
Board are in the expected direction. For the 
five aptitude measures here, the similarity 
indexes are zero and 0.70, the latter rho value 
not being significant in the accepted sense 
Both of these profiles are based on a small 
number of cases. 

A generalization regarding inter-test (‘‘ver- 
tical’) significant differences is difficult to 
make since, with ¢ tests, the variable degrees 
of freedom demand consideration. A con- 
servative summary appears beneath the two 
profiles in Figure 3. Draftsmen as a group ob 
tain on the Kuder: (4) top scores on both 
mechanical and artistic scales, along with 
somewhat lower (but still high) scores for 
the scientific scale; (6) average score on com- 
putational; and (c) lowest for literary. Each 
of these score levels is significantly different 
from each other at the § per cent level. 

On the other aptitude tests, the group as a 
whole (and especially the S's) earn highest 
scores on the Pegboard and superior scores on 
the Paper Form Board. There is a significant 
difference between the performance level on 
these two tests and the ACE score level. The 
total ACE score (not profiled) is approxi- 
mately average; the *‘Q"’ score is signifi- 
cantly higher than the “‘L"’ score. Three 
score levels are thus characteristic of this 
group: highest on the Pegboard and Paper 
Form Board, average for “‘Q’’ and below 
average for “‘L’’. 

Because of the small size of the sample, the 
split-half reliability check was omitted. 

The Kuder Manual provides norms for 
draftsmen in terms of mean percentile scores 
on the nine scales. Comparison between 
these data and means for the S group shows 
excellent agreement (7,, = 0.50; rho = 0.853, 
significant at the 2 per cent level). These 
two draftsman groups are clearly distin- 
guished by their high and low performance 
on identical scales. 


APTITUDI 


PATTERN RESEARCH 1] 


The data shown in the profiles in Figure 3 
may be checked for validity against the occu- 
pational ability patterns published by both 
Dodge and Dvorak. The sole significant 
difference reported by Dodge [5, p. 37] was a 
superior performance on the intelligence test 
in his battery (the Pressey); the group was 
approximately average for vocabulary, cleri- 
cal aptitude, and dominance; no data were 
available for any mechanical ability or 


dexterity measure. The present S group only 
provides information regarding an intelli- 
gence measure; on the ACE this S group is 
average, earning an average T-score in terms 
of a college freshman group. 
tainly above any estimated mean 
population as a whole. 


This is cer- 
tor the 


Dvorak presents a pattern based on 18 
cases [8, p. 42], citing mean scores for the 
Pressey, Minnesota Clerical, O'Connor dex- 
terity measures, Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions, and the Minnesota Assembly Boxes. 
The mean T-scores for the O'Connor meas- 
ures are approximately 55, which agree with 
the S-group averaged score for both parts of 
the Pegboard. The two mechanical ability 
measures in Dvorak provide mean scores 
slightly above 50; this is also the case with 
the S’s on the Paper Form Board and the 
Bennett Mechanical. There is, again, the 
superiority on the Pressey. In Dvorak's pat- 
tern there is a difference in two particular 
score levels which is also duplicated in the 
present data: Dvorak's data show a trend 
toward higher dexterity scores than for 
mechanical ability scores. The same trend 
is to be seen here. 

All in all—and with what sparse data are 
at hand—encouraging confirmation of the 
obtained aptitude pattern is found. 

Engineer versus Draftsman S-Group Profiles. 
An idea at the cornerstone of pattern research 
is that profiles for dissimilar occupations 
should exhibit little correspondence. Before 
the two S-group profiles presented here may 
be said to have any utility for guidance pur- 
poses, it must be demonstrated that there are 
clear differences between them. 

Comparing the two Kuder profiles for the 
engineering and draftsman S's produces an 
rps Of 0.25 and a rho of 0.64 (not significantly 
different from zero). The high and low 
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points of these two profiles show sharp dis- 
agreement. The profiles may be said to be 
distinct. 

In the case of the non-Kuder test data, 
comparison between these two occupational 
groups involves a sacrifice of much important 
engineer data. Only six scores (listed in the 
lower part of Figure 3) were available for the 
draftsman group. When the engineer and 
draftsman S's are contrasted in terms of these 
six scores, rp, is 0.20 and rho is —0.43 (again 
not significantly different from zero). The 
two patterns are clearly dissimilar. 


Summary 


The concept of the occupational aptitude 
pattern is presented and a method outlined for 
obtaining such data in terms of a large veteran 
sample. Two patterns (engineers and drafts- 
men) have been given as illustrations. Char- 
acteristic psychometric trends have been 
pointed out for both of these occupational 
groups; a comparison of the two profiles 
showed their clear dissimilarity. 
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Job Satisfaction Researches of 1949 


ROBERT HOPPOCK and H. ALAN ROBINSON 


q This is the eighth article in a serics. It covers reports published in 1949, plus earlier reports which 


have just come to the attention of the authors. 


and final editing of the report, and for a few of the interpretive comments. 
abstracted all of the researches, and wrote the manuscript. 


Robert Hoppock was responsible for the general plan 


H. Alan Robinson read and 
Earlier summaries will be found in Job 


Satisfaction by Robert Hoppock (Harper, 1935) and in the following issues of Occupations: April, 1938; 


October, 1940; February, 1943; April, 1945; April, 1948; December, 1948; December, 1949 


Readers 


are invited to notify the authors of researches appropriate for review in future articles 


hs CASUAL READER who prefers not to re- 
view all of the evidence might like to 
know that: 

Centers [3] reported that large business 
owners and managers were all satisfied with 
their jobs, but large numbers in the lower 
occupational groups were dissatisfied. 

Mossin [/8] reported *‘a slight inverse re- 
lationship between ... salesgirls’ job content- 
ment and intelligence quotients."’ 

Reynolds and Shister [23] observed that 
‘reasons given by workers for being satisfied 
with their jobs are less precise and vivid than 
the responses of the dissatisfied workers. A 
dissatisfied worker is likely to have some 
localized grievance which he can definitely 
state. A satisfied worker, on the other hand, 
has only a generally pleasant feeling about 
his situation." 

Seitz [24] found ‘high school graduates... 
were significantly more satisfied on their 
jobs... if they were working in an Occupa- 
tional Aptitude Pattern indicated by their 
results on the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery’’ of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. 

Conflicting Results Found 


In ‘‘Job Satisfaction Researches of 1948" 
your authors reported that the Standard 
Register Company [26] discovered that em- 
ployees who had held many jobs elsewhere 


were more favorably disposed toward the 
company, management, etc., than employces 
who had worked only at this company, or 
who had had only one or two jobs elsewhere. 
Two of the studies reported this year seem to 
refute this. Eckerman [6] reported that 
““grievers’’ had held more jobs and had 
worked longer than “‘non-grievers."’ Kerr 
[12] reported a significant correlation between 
high turnover rates and dissatisfaction. The 
Standard Register Company studied 1,400 
employees; Eckerman studied 327 and Kerr, 
98. 

The Profit Motive 


Centers [3], Eckerman [6], and Reynolds 
and Shister [23] found that wages are still im- 
portant. In recent years job satisfaction 
studies have emphasized non-monetary 
values. Many of them have not considered 
financial motivation. Centers’ study re- 
vealed that ‘pay and profit’’ ranked fifth in 
importance with satisfied workers and jumped 
to first place among the dissatisfied. Perhaps 
there is a human tendency to take for granted 
and to underrate important benefits possessed, 
and to reappraise them upward when they are 


denied. 


Current Emphasis 


As the research of last year seemed to fea- 
ture the emotional life of the individual in re- 
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lation to job satisfaction, this year's investi- 
gations seem to emphasize methodology and 
the construction of the instruments used to 
measure job satisfaction. The bibliography 
at the end of this paper gives a key to the 
summaries which deal solely or mainly with a 
specific technique such as the interview or the 
questionnaire. 


Per Cent Dissatisfied 


In the two studies which dealt statistically 
with the percentage of workers judged to be 
dissatisfied with their jobs, 13 percentages 
were reported, ranging from 5 to 28 per cent, 
with a median of 15 per cent dissatisfied. 
These studies, added to the others reported in 
past years, yield 157 percentages, ranging 
from 1 to 92 per cent, with a median of 19 
per cent dissatisfied. 


Topics Investigated 


Results of the investigations reported be- 
low suggest the presence or absence of rela- 
tionship between job satisfaction and the 
following topics: age, advancement, atti- 
tudes toward company and management, 
benefit programs, co-workers, communica- 
tion between workers and management, 
creative activity, credit standing, education, 
efficiency, favoritism and discrimination, 
home situation, importance of the job, inde- 
pendence, intelligence, job interest, job prep- 
aration, length of employment, nature of 
the work, occupational stratification, oppor- 
tunity to voice grievances, outdoor work, 
personal development, physical plant con- 
ditions, previous jobs, productivity, recog- 
nition, responsibility, scores on the General 
Aptitude Test Battery of the USES and on the 
Kuder Preference Record, security, selling 
performance, seniority, sex, skill, social 
needs, supervision, turnover, type of ma- 
chinery, union, utilization of abilities, wages, 
work equipment and supplies, working con- 
ditions, and working hours. 


Summaries of Results 


Questionnaires of one type or another still 
seem to be the most popular means of sur- 


veying employee attitudes. Persons inter- 
ested in developing questionnaires might well 
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refer to Henle’s [11] analysis of attitude sur- 
veys. 

Redfield [22] emphasized that the layman 
should not attempt to construct a question- 
naire by himself. 

Hand [10] described questionnaires and 
their use in surveying opinions of parents, 
teachers, and pupils concerning their school 
systems. The analysis, the ‘‘why,’’ and the 
“how” should prove helpful to persons de- 
siring to measure satisfaction in education or 
industry. 

Nixon [19] discussed the questionnaire, in- 
terview, and scales constructed in accordance 
with psychophysical methods. He con- 
sidered the “‘unguided’’ interview advan- 
tageous because of the ‘minimum of stereo- 
typing or cramping in the stimuli used to 
elicit employee responses.’" The author sug- 
gested that the interview is best for prelimi- 
nary phases of a survey and for follow-up on 
the results of data. Nixon classified the 
psychophysical scale as a type of question- 
naire differing fundamentally in the manner 
of construction. The scale is pretested; the 
questionnaire is not. The psychophysical 
scale is constructed on the basis of group 
judgment of many raters. 


Experimental Techniques 


Haire and Gottsdanker [8], in a study of 
worker adjustment, used the open-question 
interview and two projective techniques in 
the form of pictures to be interpreted and 
short “‘stories’’ to be completed. The sub- 
jects of the study were retail grocery store 
clerks rated by management as “‘high’’ or 
“low"’ in productivity. The authors found 
that the high productivity groups were not 
necessarily those of high morale as revealed 
by the attitudes expressed toward manage- 
ment. The three techniques did not yield the 
same results but supplemented each other in 
the ‘‘level’’ and specificity of attitudes ex- 
pressed. 

Evans [7] used three different approaches to 
5,100 employees: a projective technique, a 
questionnaire, and free expression in areas 
not covered by the first two approaches. 
Depth interviews were conducted with a 
small sample to probe and clarify reactions 
to the survey. The combined questionnaires 
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meaningful dit- 


revealed psychologically 
groups of em- 


ferences between various 
ployees. 

Haire and Gottsdanker [8] and Evans {7} 
emphasized that projective techniques in this 
field merit further investigation. The useful- 
ness of a survey is increased when various ap- 
proaches are used. Evans pointed out that 
conventional survey techniques tend to ob- 
scure true employee attitudes by formal and 
rigid structuring. 


Interview Technique 


The two most thorough studies reported 
this year used the interview. Centers [3] re- 
ported the interviewing of 1,100 white males 
during the summer of 1945 by Princeton's 
Office of Public Opinion Research. Responses 
to the three questions which dealt directly 
with job satisfaction are reproduced in 
Taszes I, II, and III. 

Reynolds and Shister {23}, recognizing the 
“pitfalls and limitations’ of the interview, 
selected it as the ‘‘most direct way of finding 
out wliat workers regard as “a good job’..."’ 
Their staff of 15 interviewed about 800 manual 
workers in a ‘‘medium-sized New England 


Tasxe |* 


Responsss oF 1,071 Persons To “Arr You SATISFIED 
or Dissatisriep with Your Present Jos?” _ 
w// 
Dis 
satis 
fied 


Urban 
All Business, Professional, and 13 
White Collar Workers 
All Manual Workers 21 
Urban 
Large Business 
, managers ) 
Professional 
Small Business (owners and 
managers ) 
White Collar 
Skilled Manual 
Semi-Skilled 
Unskilled 
Rural 
Farm Owners and Managers 
Farm Tenants and Laborers 


* Adapted from Centers [3] 


‘owners and 
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city during the year 1947...under the auspices 
of the Labor and Management Center of Yale 
University."" The principal reasons for leav- 
ing previous jobs were reported to be the 
physical characteristics of the job, inde- 
pendence and control, wages, fairness of 
treatment, and job interest 


Questionnaire Technique 


Hancock [9] asked 254 men aged 18 to 54 
‘to indicate which three items are the most 
important causes of insecurity and resent- 
ment."’ The following choices were made: 


Reasons for Insecurity 


Z. Uncertainty whether one's progress ts good 
2. Criticised before others 

3. Promises not made good 

4. Others advanced on seniority 

5. Kept in the dark on new developments 

6. Boss takes credit for your ideas 


Taste II* 


Kesponses Or 905 Persons to “ Wuart Is It Tuat 


You Like Asour Your Jos?” 


Response %t 


Freedom, independence ‘5 

Interesting and varied activity 6 

Nature of the work itself 8 

Working with people, meeting people, 7 
like the people they work with 

Pay, profit 

Security, steady work 

Creative activity 

Healthy, outdoor work 

Good treatment and benefits 

Responsibility, status 

Utilizing full abilities 

Serving others 

“It provides a living’ 

Good chances to advanc« 

Familiar work 

Easy work 

Good hours 

Helping war effort 

Doing something everybody clse can't 

oO 

Clean work 

Honest work 

Other answers 

Didn't say 

* Adapted from Centers [3]. 


t Percentages add to more than 100. Several re 
ponses were obtained from many individuals 
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7. Paid less than you are worth 
8. Unjust criticism 


Pelz [21] gave a questionnaire to over 8,000 
non-supervisory employees and to 750 of 
their immediate supervisors in a large public 
utility. Relationships were found between 
employee satisfactions and the following 
supervisory variables: degree to which super- 
visor is concerned with employces as indivi- 
duals, or as depersonalized workers; type of 
recognition that supervisor gives for good 
work; degree to which supervisor encour- 
ages employee participation in decision- 
making; degree to which supervisor takes 
sides with employees or with management in 
conflicts between them; degree of social 
closeness or separation between supervisor 
and employees; supervisor's own satisfac- 
tions or dissatisfactions with wages, promo- 
tional opportunities, and his own superiors. 

Shilland [25] reported the results of a 
check-list type of questionnaire administered 
to 65 male and 151 female teachers of a north- 


Taste III* 


Responses OF 158 Persons to “‘Wnuar Is It Tuat 
You Don't Like Asout Your Jon?” 


%t 


Response 


Low pay, poor profits 21 
Uncertaintics, insecurity 13 
Speed-up system, too hard 10. 
Ambitions unrealized 8. 
**No chance to advance" 

The hours 

Lack of freedom 

Too monotonous 

‘Not my line of work”’ 

‘Too confining” 

Work does not utilize their full abili- 

tics 

“Bad working conditions’’ 

‘The boss”’ 

The treatment” 

“The people I work wath" 

‘The public is too hard to please”’ 
Nature of the work itself 

“It's too dirty” 
“Being away from home” 

Other answers 

Didn't say 

* Adapted from Centers [3). 

t Percentages add to more than 100. Respondents 

gave more than a single reason. 
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ern West Virginia County School System. 

The group, regardless of sex or age, found 
the following 10 factors to be most impor- 
tant: doing work for which the worker is 
prepared and in which he ts interested; ade- 
quacy of equipment and supplies; considera- 
tion and courtesy by superiors; physical 
working conditions; job security (as com- 
pared with other occupations); administra- 
tive cooperation and assistance; friendly at- 
titude of fellow teachers; fair compensation; 
development of personality in associating 
with and inspiring young people; pupils’ 
attitude of respect toward teaching. Male 
teachers indicated that ‘‘total hours worked 
per day’ was the most important factor and 
‘fair compensation’’ was the second. They 
also included ‘advancement on merit"’ as one 
of the 10 factors. Female teachers included 
“freedom to go to superiors for counseling.”’ 
Those 40 and over added “‘freedom from 
favoritism and discrimination’ and ‘‘retire- 
ment pension."’ 

Kerr [12] described a new Job Satisfaction 
Tear Ballot which correlated significantly 
with past turnover rates of 98 workers in a 
large southern city, and had a median coef- 
ficient of reliability of 0.75 when adminis- 
tered to eight different groups. Responses to 
the Tear Ballot are made by tearing the paper 
at indicated places. 

Klingelhofer sent a questionnaire to 474 
male graduates of the University of Buffalo 
[28]. Eighty-nine per cent of the graduates 
claimed that their work was above average in 
job interest. Almost two-thirds of them felt 
“highly optimistic about their chances for 
advancement.” 

Mossin [/8] used three types of question- 
naires for evaluating the “‘job contentment”’ 
of 94 salesgirls. The appendixes and the lat- 
ter part of Mossin’s book will interest anyone 
concerned with measuring satisfaction among 
retail salespeople. 

Eckerman [6] computed significant ditier- 
ences between employees with and without 
grievances. Only grievances reduced to writ- 
ing and filed through union officials were 
used. The most frequent grievances were con- 
cerned with pay and wage (30 per cent), the 
work (28 per cent), and seniority (10 per 
cent 
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Correlation with Other Instruments 


Seitz [24] administered the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery of the United States Em- 
ployment Service to 353 high school seniors. 
After graduation, employment office coun- 
selors ‘‘attempted to place the student in a 
job which would be compatible with his 
GATB profile, expressed preferences, and 
academic training.... A follow-up was under- 


taken approximately 12 months after gradua- 


tion. 

Those graduates who were working in an 
occupation consistent with the Occupational] 
Aptitude Pattern indicated by their results on 
the General Aptitude Test Battery were 
significantly more satisfied on their jobs (as 
measured by the Hoppock Job Satisfaction 
Blank #5) than those working in other oc- 
cupations. Such graduates were also rated 
significantly higher by their employers. 

DiMichael [5] gave the Kuder Preference 
Record and a job satisfaction Survey Sheet to 
146 vocational rehabilitation counselors, 100 
of whom were also rated for work efficiency 
by their supervisors. 

The counselors expressed a high degree of 
satisfaction with their work, the mean rating 
being 18.8 for one group and 17.9 for an- 
other, on a 20-unit scale. They liked inter- 
viewing, ‘‘experimenting with guidance tech- 
niques, promoting the program, reading 
scientific literature on rehabilitation,’’ and 
“contacting employers for jobs’’ in approxi- 
mately that order. ““They least enjoyed the 
handling of clerical details, overtime work, 
and the writing of case histories." 

‘Higher scores on particular Kuder scales 
had low but significant relationships to work 
satisfaction...and efficiency...for...several as- 
pects of the counselor's job.’ A high Per- 
suasive score on the Kuder indicated greater 
satisfaction in contacting employers for jobs 
and greater work efficiency in promoting the 
program to the public. 

Super [27] pointed out the paucity of 
studies investigating the relation of interests 
to job satisfaction, and indicated that there is 
need for research in relating job satisfaction 
to various psychological tests. 


Labor-Management Understanding 


The Labor Committee of The Twentieth 


Century Fund [/3} undertook to find “‘a com 
patibility that would help unions and em- 
ployers solve the pressing problem of how 
better to work together for their own welfare 
and the public good*’ and made a number of 
recommendations. Perhaps the two most 
important are: ‘That in all plants in which 
there is union management 
and organized labor assume responsibility for 
the integration of che union into the plant or 
ganization as an effective channel of two-way 
communication from managers to workers and 
from workers to managers"’ and “‘That the 
leaders of American industry and labor now 
jointly direct their attention, through the 
processes of intelligent self-government, to 
an agreed statement of economic principles 
which will afford a basis for a constructive 
advance in understanding the wage-price- 
profit relationship in a democratic system of 
competitive private enterprise 


representa tion 


« « BIBLIOGRAPHY? * 


The following list includes a number of references not 
mentioned in the article. For the convenience of those 
who wish to read further on the subject, but who do nor 
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Counselors Evaluate Experience in Business 
and Industry 


BYRON J. FODOR and RAYMOND N. HATCH 


Michigan State College, East Lansing 


IT THE SUMMER OF 1942, the Detroit Coopera- 
tive Counselor Training Program in busi- 
ness and industry was instituted. Since then 
about 800 counselors and pupil personnel ad- 
ministrators have participated in the pro- 
gram. Theenrollees have come from almost 
every state and many from Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Canada. 

The program, a six-week course conducted 
during the summer months, has undergone 
many changes since its inception. The 
changes have been in personnel, instruction, 
details of organization, and the sponsoring 
agencies. The first summer three colleges 
cooperated with the Chrysler Corporation in 
sponsoring the training. In later years the 
program spread to retailing and various busi- 
ness offices, and at one time six colleges par- 
ticipated. In 1947 as a result of certain prob- 
lems inherent in a cooperative training ven- 
ture, many of the colleges chose not to con- 
tinue the program. Those responsible for 
the training of counselors at Michigan State 
College felt that the program had sufficient 
merit to warrant its continuation. Since 
that date, Michigan State College has con- 
ducted the program in cooperation with the 
Chrysler Corporation, the Retail Merchants 
Association of Detroit, and a group of leading 
business offices. The present program is simi- 
lar to the ones held during the past three 
summers. 


General Plan 


The program consists of three major parts, 
and organization is quite similar in all three. 
The industrial part is conducted at the Dodge 
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plant of the Chrysler Corporation, the retail- 
ing part in nine retailing establishments, and 
four business offices participate in the business 
office phase. The counselors are employed as 
regular employees and work at the various 
jobs found in the agency for 32 hours a week. 
They are rotated from job to job during the 
six weeks. Representatives of the business 
offices, retailing, and industry meet with the 
trainees four hours each week. Problems 
faced by the various agencies are presented 
and an informal discussion usually follows 
the presentation. The remaining four hours 
of the forty-hour week are used to bring 
leaders in guidance and counseling before the 
group in a similar manner. The participants 
are paid for 40 hours of work and receive 
graduate credit for the training. 

Aim of Program 

The following represent some of the major 

objectives: 

1. To give the participants an opportunity to 
obtain at first hand pertinent occupational 
information relative to business office, re- 
tailing, industry. 

To help the counselor find ways of utilizing 
various community agencies as aids in the 
improved adjustment of high school and 
college student. 

To aid the participating student in defining 
the particular training necessary for a future 
in any of the areas of work represented in the 
program, 

To provide an opportunity for the partici- 
pants to exchange ideas with other counse- 
lors. 

To present pertinent information about vari- 
ous areas of guidance services. 
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6. To help the participating agencics to do a 
more effective job of employee relations. 


Need for Follow-Up 


Have the objectives been realized? Do the 
trainees change their attitudes after returning 
to their regular work? These questions and 
many others kept recurring in the minds of 
those responsible for the program. The co- 
ordinators of the training had justified the 
continuation of the work on the basis of 
evaluation meetings held at the end of each 
summer session. Participants and agencies 
alike were enthusiastic about the value of the 
program in all of the meetings of this type. 
Yet many of the course objectives were based, 
in part at least, upon implementation of the 
training suggestions. There had been no 
attempt to check with former students to see 
if they had been able to use the training or if 
they still felt that the training had been 
worth while. With this in mind, it was de- 
cided to poll the students of the last four 
summers. The last four years were selected 
since the program had been quite similar 
during those years. 


Procedure and Results 


Each student who had participated in the 
program during each of the past four years 
was sent a questionnaire. A summary of the 
sample and of the returns appears in Taste I. 

The first part of the questionnaire consisted 
of 10 items of a general nature dealing with 
judgments in relation to (1) value of the 
program to the individual student and (2) 
attitudes toward the further integration of 


Taste I 


Summary oF Survey Returns 








Percentage 
Returned 


50.0 
65.5 
60.3 
58.2 


59.2 


Number ~ Number 
Submitted Returned 


Class 

1946 20* 10 
1947 26 17 
1948 73 44 
1949 55 32 


103 


174 


Toral 





* Michigan State College students only. 
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education with business and industry. As a 
result of overlapping of some of the questions 
covered by the questionnaire, only six of the 
most pertinent questions are presented here. 
Responses to the questionnaire are presented 
in Taste II. 

In reply to Question H, ‘To what extent 
do you feel the curriculum should be revised 
to give retailing, business, and industrial 
training?’’ 24 per cent of the students signified 
that a comprehensive revision is needed; 
34.9 per cent indicated that many broad revi- 
sions are needed; 18.4 per cent desired revi- 
sion within strict limitations; 10.8 per cent 
were undecided; and 7.7 per cent felt that no 
revisions were needed. Approximately 4 
per cent of the total group did not respond to 
this question. 

In response to Question J, ‘“To what extent 
did the course influence your attitude toward 
the need to improve relations between busi- 
ness industry, retailing, and education?"’ 
38.2 per cent felt that a great deal of improve- 
ment could be made; 46.6 per cent signified 
that considerable improvement could be 
made; 10.8 per cent indicated that some im- 


provement could be made; 3.5 per cent were 
undecided; and 0.9 per cent saw no existent 
need for improvement. 

In the second part of the questionnaire, five 
statements were listed regarding ways the 
agencies may have benefited as a result of the 


student's participation in the program 
Tas ze III presents the number of ratings given 
each question in each category from rating 
IV (of maximum benefit) to 0 (of doubrful 
benefit). 

A portion of the questionnaire was re- 
served for students to state their general com- 
ments. Of the 103 questionnaires returned, 
92 or about 90 per cent of the blanks contained 
comments. A few typical comments are re- 
produced here. 

‘The education field has a lot to learn from the 
in-service training program, methods of instruc- 
tion, field of social service, etc., from the business 
standpoint. Teachers are training pupils to fit into 
a useful niche in society, yet how much do they 
really know about any field outside of education?"’ 

“The Cooperative Counselor Training Program 
afforded an opportunity for the student to mect a 
greater amount of novel situations than is afforded 


in any other college course." 





VALUE OF TRAINING IN: BUSINESS 


Tasxe Il 


DistRIBUTION oF ANSWERS* 





Degree Rating (Per C 


ent of Total) 
Question II Ill IV V Total 


To what extent was your knowledge of occupa- 
tional information in a particular field (busi- 
ness office, retailing, industry) increased? 

To what extent has the program positively in- 
fluenced your attitude toward the role of the 
teacher and counselor in pupil adjustment? 

To what extent do you feel that business, indus- 
trial, and retailing organizations may be used 
as laboratories for pertinent educational pur- 
poses? 

To what extent have you incorporated sugges- 
tions of the business, industrial, and retailing 
leaders to correct the shortcomings of the Pub- 
lic Schools? 


100 


* The following scale was employed in the evaluation 
of the first four questions: I—Markedly; II—To a Con- 
siderable Degree; III—To a Fair Degree; IV—To a Very 
Limited Degree; V—Nor at All. 

t No answer indicated. 


“I fele that this course was the most valuable 
and practical I had ever taken, both to me as an 
individual and to me as a teacher."’ 

“T felt that this summer program was one of the 
richest educational experiences that I've ever had 
and certainly proves that learning by doing is the 
real answer even on the graduate level." A. 


is a representative sample of the students 
who have been engaged in the program and 
that the opinions reflect a true evaluation 
some definite conclusions may be drawn as 
follows: 


The program is an effective means of 


“I feel that I now have an awareness of our 
problems in vocational guidance far beyond that 
gained from textbook reading.”’ 


Conclusions 


presenting occupational information pertain- 
ing to industry, business office, or retailing. 
See reactions to Question A and comments 
noted on the survey blanks.) 

2. The program serves as an excellent 


Assuming that the return of 59.2 per cent method of improving relations between 


Taste Ill 


SumMary or Benerits TO AGENCIES 











Statement 


Your help to students and others in becoming better employees 

Your dissemination of good will toward the agency among members of 
your community 

Your ability to interpret management's point of view 

Your on-the-job contribution to sales, production, merchandising, or 
service 

Your suggestions for improvement within the agency which you made 
at the end of the course 
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education and industry or business. The re- 
sponses to Questions C and J would seem to 

enote the awareness of the participants to 
possibilities in this direction. The answers 
to Question D and the volunteered comments 
signify that they not only became aware of 
the need but 90 per cent did something about 
improving relationships. 

3. The program serves to improve partici- 
pants’ understanding of the student-personnel 
point of view. This conclusion is based on 
the replies to Question B and the comments. 

4. The program makes it possible for 
teachers and counselors to do a more effective 
job of helping students understand the re- 

uirements of certain businesses and industry. 
The reactions of those checking the state- 


ments reported in Tasce III seem to point out 
this fact. 


5. The program should be organized and 
operated in many geographical areas. This 
conclusion is based on several factors. First, 
the results of this study indicate that the 
program has been successful. Secondly, the 
agencies of business and industry have ex- 
pressed a willingness to participate in this 
type of program by their continued support 
over the eight-year period. Thirdly, limited 
quotas make it impossible for one institution 
in one area to meet the demand for the train- 
ing. Last year there were more than 300 
applications for a program which had a 60- 
student quota. 


RAYMOND N. HATCH acted for three years as coordinator of the program\_ 
reported in this article. Currently he is Assistant Professor, Institute of 


Counseling, Testing, and Guidance, Michigan State College. 
will receive the Ed.D. degree from Oregon State College next month. 
J. FODOR is now a graduate student at Michigan State College, where he 


earlier was granted the M.A. degree. 


Mr. Hatch 
BYRON 


He has spent six years in industrial 


personnel and production 





The Relation between Wechsler-Bellevue 1.Q. Scores 
and Occupational Area 


LORON M. SIMON and EUGENE A. LEVITT 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE Wecuster-Bettevue Intelligence 

Scale (form I) is usually considered the 
best measure of adult intelligence in use to- 
day. This test has been of little value to vo- 
cational guidance counselors, however, be- 
cause of lack of information regarding the 
intelligence levels of the various occupational 
groups. The authors in a thorough survey of 
the literature to date have been able to find 
no pertinent studies relating Wechsler-Bel- 
levue I.Q. to occupation. 

The authors obtained a sample of 1,753 
Wechsler-Bellevue tests randomly selected 
from a population of approximately 8,000 
gainfully employed adults some of whom 
were also graduate students.' These were ad- 
ministered by a series of classes of graduate 
students in a course in individual intelligence 
testing.” These classes were made up of 
selected individuals, closely supervised, who 
were required to demonstrate their ability to 
manipulate the test materials and to admin- 
ister and score correctly. Because of the 
closeness of supervision the authors regard all 
of the tests as valid. Notwithstanding this, 
the authors have eliminated the first five test 
records submitted by each student as an 
added precaution against invalid administra- 
tion. 


‘A large percentage of the teachers and nurses were 
working toward advanced degrees 

The authors are indebted to Gordon F. Derner, 
Guidance Department, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for making the test records available for 
this study. 


An attempt was made to set up occupa 
tional categories composed of a minimum of 
50 cases. Since there were not always enough 
cases in each occupation to allow it to be set 
up as an independent category it became 
necessary to group various occupations under 
common headings. These categories were 
constructed on the basis of similarities among 
the occupations. The Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles was the guide used in this group- 
ing. However, in the case of the profes- 
sionals two categories were established based 
on the difference in educational require- 
ments. The minimum case rule was adhered 
to except in the instance of the Educators 
(other than classroom teachers) category 
where a sample of 45 cases was accepted. 
Since those in the occupation represented by 
this grouping form such a limited portion of 
the population at large this sample was con- 
sidered adequate and representative. The 
individuals tested were drawn primarily from 
the New York metropolitan area as were 
those used in the original standardization of 
the test. The following is a breakdown of 
the occupations included in each category 
where the title is not self-explanatory: 


Professionals I—physicians, dentists, lawyers 

Educators—college deans and instructors, high 
school and grammar school principals 

Professionals [I—pharmacists, accountants 

Social Service—social workers, clergy 

Managers—small business owners, retail store 
managers, office managers, foremen, business 
executives, small manufacturers 
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October 


Tasie | 


Scores ON THE Wecuster-BeLLevur ScALE iN RELATION TO OccUPATION 





116-148 
110-144 

Performance 114-145 
Professionals I 

Full 

Verbal 

Performance 
Educators 

Full 

Verbal 

Performance 
Professionals I 

Full 106-143 

Verbal 112-143 

Performance 94-141 
Teachers 

Full 94-152 

Verbal 94-145 

Performance 83-161 
Social Service 

Full 

Verbal 

Performance 
Managers 

Full 

Verbal 

Performance 
Nurses 

Full 

Verbal 

Performance 


113-141 
109-144 
99-137 


104-141 
106-143 
95-139 


108-145 
105-145 
95-146 


92-146 
81-140 
91-154 


93-141 
99-143 
82-145 


Arts—singers, dancers, musicians, actors, artists, 
designers, commercial artists 

Sales—all inside and outside sales people, whole- 
sale and retail 

Office Workers—stenographers, comptometer oper- 
ators, typists, receptionists, telephone switch- 
board operators , 

Skilled Labor—machinists, automobile and air- 
craft mechanics, radio and television repairmen 
plumbers, electricians 

Personal Service—barbers, beauticians, waiters, 
food handlers, soda fountain attendants, domestics 

Since the Wechsler-Bellevue scale was 
originally standardized on an all-white 
population no Negroes were included in this 
study. No sex differentiation was made. 


Median 90% 


10% 


oI 





140 
140 
137 


135 
136 
133 


133 
130 
129 


121 
120 
119 


137 
141 
132 


134 
136 
129 


132 
134 
124 


120 
12] 
115 


134 
134 
132 


137 
137 
135 


129 
129 
125 


118 
112 
112 


138 
137 
136 


128 
128 
124 


133 
132 
129 


117 
117 
11] 
132 


131 
130 


137 
137 
134 


126 
126 
123 


114 
113 
108 


132 
133 
129 


135 
136 
134 


125 
124 
122 


117 
114 
106 


130 
131 
129 


125 
124 
122 


113 
110 
109 


135 


128 
127 
127 


124 
121 
121 


113 
110 
109 


As in other studies relating I.Q. to occupa- 
tional area a great deal of overlap was found 
among the ranges of categories. This is to be 
expected since there are a great many factors 
involved in occupational choice other than 
intelligence. 

In the past group tests have been widely 
used in the field of vocational guidance be- 
cause there were occupational norms avail- 
able. In addition to being a more, valid 
measure of individual intelligence, the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue has the advantage of providing 
the trained counselor with an opportunity to 
gain insights into the personality functioning 
of the client. It is therefore hoped that the 
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Group Range 10% Median 0-3 90% 


Arts 
Full 74-147 : 131 138 
Verbal 73-142 ] 127 136 
Performance 78-145 5 136 

Sales 
Full 95-142 128 132 
Verbal 93-143 28 133 
Performance 93-144 25 130 

Secretaries 
Full 92-135 130 
Verbal 94-134 2 5 130 
Performance 88-136 ; 129 

Bookkeepers 5 
Full 99-137 5 129 
Verbal 98-141 ; 129 
Performance 94-141 ) 125 

Clerks 
Full 74-140 ] 5 2 131 
Verbal 76-145 2 127 
Performance 69-140 . 129 

Office Workers 
Full 88-139 128 
Verbal 89-135 8 127 
Performance 81-141 4 128 

Skilled Labor 
Full 87-139 2 127 
Verbal 82-136 ; 127 
Performance 93-136 ] 126 

Personal Service 5 
Full 54-130 y y \ } 122 
Verbal 59-132 ( ) 5 121 
Performance 54-129 99 5 119 


norms provided in this study will enable the Schafer, R. The Clinical Application of Psychological 


vocational guidance counselor to make Tests. New York: International Universities Press 

, , Inc., 1948. 
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What Makes an Occupational Information Pamphlet 
Popular?’ 


AVIS OXHANDLER 


Assistant Jobs Editor, Charm Magazine 


MM: or us HAVE looked through a tolder 
of pamphlets from a library file on 
occupations and noticed some pamphlets well 
thumbed and dog-eared, and others, resting in 
the folder for as many months and covering 
the same material, that still look new and 
unused. 

What makes one pamphlet more popular 
than another? Apparently, subject matter 
isn’t the answer, since all the pamphlets in 
the folder cover the same ground. Nor is 
adequacy of coverage a complete answer. 
Some of the pamphlets are not read even 
though they provide the best coverage of the 
subject. 

If we are to use our money wisely in pub- 
lishing and buying occupational information 
materials, we must discover the factors which 
influence the reader's choice; and find ways to 
predict what he will read 

Almost no research has been done on the 
factors of style and format influencing the 
popularity of occupational pamphlets. In 
the main, existing research has been con- 
cerned with (a) how much information has 
been gained and /or (b) how attitudes toward 
an occupation change, after reading a par- 
ticular pamphlet. 

Standards have been set forth for the style 
and format of a “‘good"’ occupational infor- 
mation publication, but they have not been 
based on controlled research. What seems 
to be needed is a study of popular and unpopu- 

1 Acknowledgments are due to John R. Kinzer, Frank 
M. Fletcher, Jr., and Edgar Dale of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, under whose direction this study was carried 
out. Thanks are due also to Gertrude Forrester for her 
a ay on the pamphlets and experimental design of the 
studv 


lar pamphlets to discover if there are any ob- 
jectively measurable differences between 
them. 

The problem of the study here reported 
was to develop hypotheses indicating the 
kind of measures that could be objectively 
applied to pamphlets to judge beforehand 
whether they would be popular with their 
audience. 

To avoid extraneous factors that might in- 
fluence the results, we limited the pamphlets 
to those describing one profession generally 
open to one sex. The 11 pamphlets selected 
for study were devoted to Home Economics 
as a field of work. They represented wide 
variety with respect to style, format, and 
methods of illustration. All were litho- 
graphed or printed, none mimeographed. 
They were typical of the latest pamphlets on 
this subject and were furnished by the major 
publishers of occupational information about 
Home Economics. These included commer- 
cial publishers, women’s magazines, women's 
clubs, research organizations, colleges, and 
professional organizations. 

We first measured as many aspects of their 
appearance and reading tone as possible with- 
out resorting to the use of ratings by experts, 
or other judgment-based methods. It was 
hoped that this procedure eliminated any bias 
on the part of the person making these meas- 
urements. They included: 

1. Difficulty of vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture: measured by the Dale-Chall Readability 
Formula [2]. Computations for this score 
are based on the length of the sentences, and 
the number of ‘‘hard’* words (words not on 
the Dale List of 3,000 Familiar Words). The 
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reading-dithculty scores ranged from 7th-8th 
grade to llth-12th grade. 

2. Human interest: measured by the Hu- 
man Interest Score of the Flesch Readability 
Formula [4]. Computations for this score are 
based on the proportion of *‘personal’’ words 
and sentences to the total words and sentences 
in the material. The range of scores was 
from “‘highly interesting’’ to “‘mildly inter 
esting.” 

3. Density of appearance of type on the page: 
John R. Kinzer of the Department of Psy- 
chology, the Ohio State University, and the 
experimenter developed a technique for meas- 
uring a factor which they named ‘“‘density of 
appearance of type."’ This measure takes 
into account both the type used and the 
amount of leading. Although a crude meas- 
ure, it succeeded in differentiating between 
the pamphlets. For the lav person, who can- 
not discriminate between different type faces 
and leadings at a glance, this is a simple and 
easily applied technique. 

The density measure was arrived at by first 
finding the proportion of the total space de- 
voted to type (headings were not included ) 


This figure was then multiplied by the mean 
number of type lines per inch on the page. 
This latter figure takes into account the com- 
bined effect of the size of the type and the 
amount of leading. The higher the score on 
“density of appearance of type,"’ the more 


dense the body of type looks. The scores on 
this factor ranged from 0.74 to 3.95. 

4. Length of the pamphlet: measured by 
counting the words and the pages, excluding 
cover pages. The range was from 1,000 to 
10,810 words per pamphlet and from 3 to 32 
pages. 

5. Length of the paragraphs: measured by 
counting the number of words per paragraph 
The means ranged from 40 to 141 words per 
paragraph. 

6. Number of breakdowns into sections on spe- 
cific aspects of the subject: measured by counting 
the number of words per heading. The range 
was from a mean of 70 words to a mean of 612 
words per heading. Two pamphlets did not 
use headings. 

7. Space devoted to pictures: measured by 
computing the proportion of the total space 
that was devoted to pictures. The amount 


ranged from zero to 42 per cent of the avail- 
able space. 

8. Number of pictures: measured by count- 
ing the number of pictures, excluding cover 
illustrations. The range was from no pic- 
tures to 19 pictures per pamphlet. 

To discover which pamphlets were popula: 
with the readers, we used 50 freshman girls 
majoring in home economics at the Ohio State 
University as judges. As a group they were 
equal in academic aptitude to the average 
freshman at Ohio State University.* Their 
mean age was 17.9 years. Their job interests 
within home economics were varied, and in- 
cluded almost all subdivisions of the field. 

The girls were interviewed during the first 
month of school in the fall of 1949. Each 
girl was seated at a separate table with the 1] 
pamphlets fanned out in front of her. To 
avoid influencing her in any way, she was told 
merely to look through the pamphlets for 20 
minutes, and at the same time to see what she 
could learn about careers in home economics 

We tried to make the situation like the one 
usually found in vocational guidance li- 
braries, where the client is given a folder of 
information about the career in which she is 
interested, and then left to read the pamphlets 
that appeal toher. The only difference in our 
set-up was that the girls were requested to 
look at a// of the pamphlets 

After examining the pamphlets for 20 min- 
utes cach girl was interviewed privately by 
the experimenter. She was asked (a) in 
which pamphlet she read most, (b) which 
ones she didn’t read, (c) which one she liked 
best and which least, and why. She also 
showed the interviewer exactly which parts 
of each pamphlet she had read. At the end of 
the interview, each girl was asked to divide 
the pamphlets into three piles—the ones she 
liked, the ones she disliked, and the ones she 
neither liked nor disliked. 

By recording the number of times each 
pamphlet was put into cach of the three piles, 
we obtained a “‘degree of liking’’ score 
Each time a pamphlet was put in the “‘liked"’ 
pile it was given a score of two. Each time 


? As measured by Form 23 of the Ohio State Psychologi- 
cal Examination. The mean percentile score for the girl: 
who participated in this study was 49.4 
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it was put in the “‘neither liked nor disliked"’ 
pile, it received a score of one. Whenever it 
was put in the “‘disliked"’ pile, it was given 
no score at all. By adding the scores, we ob- 
tained a total for each pamphlet that showed 
how it compared with the others. 


Results and Discussion 


In a majority of the cases, the pamphlet 
liked best was also the one in which the sub- 
ject read most, and which could therefore be 
called most popular. About three-fifths of 
the girls read most in the pamphlet they liked 
best. The average girl read about one-third 
or more of this pamphlet. 

Most of the girls read something in the 
pamphlet they liked least, so they had some 
knowledge on which to base their choice, but 
generally they read only one-tenth or less of 
that pamphlet. 

A comparison was then made of the objec- 
tive characteristics of the one best-liked pam- 
phlet, the middle group of seven pamphlets, 
and the three least-liked pamphlets, to dis- 
cover the areas in which differences existed. 
Four trends became evident (see Tasie I). 
We have used mean scores for each group to 
show the trends more clearly. Since there 
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were only 11 pamphlets in our sample, it is 
possible that some of these trends were duc 
partially tochance. However, they point to 
the areas in which further investigation may 
be fruitful. 

1. The more popular the pamphlet, the 
fewer words it had per heading. There was 
more outlining of the subject matter in the 
better-liked pamphlets. This trend may 
have been influenced by the short amount of 
time available to the subjects for looking 
through the pamphlets. Obviously, they 
liked pamphlets from which desired infor- 
mation could be obtained quickly and easily. 

2. The more popular the pamphlet, the 
higher its Flesch Human Interest Score. The 
use of more ‘‘personal’’ words and sentences of 
the type measured by this particular read- 
ability formula was associated with the 
better-liked pamphlets. 

3. The more popular the pamphlet, the 
more pictures it had, although at the same 
time, these pictures took up a smaller propor- 
tion of the total space. 

4. The more popular the pamphlet, the 
lower its ‘density of appearance of type” 
score. In the better-liked pamphlets, the 
type was larger, with more white space be- 


Tasce I 


Comparison oF Osjective CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PAMPHLETS wiTH RANKING IN “Decree or Likinc’’ 


BY THE SUBJECTS 








Best Liked 4 
C1 pamphlet) 


Scores 





Objective Characteristics 


Mean 


———Least Liked . 
(3 pamphlets) 
Mean Range 


‘Middle Group——— 
(7 pamphlets) 


Range 








89 
70 
49 
“highly 
interesting” 





“Degree of Liking’ Score 

Mean Words per Heading 

Flesch Human Interest 
Score 


“Density of Appearance of 
Type’* Score 

Number of Pictures ) 

Proportion of Total Space 2% 
Devoted to Pictures 

Dale-Chall Readability 
Score 

Mean Words per Paragraph 

Total Words 4,970 

Total Pages 2 


6.9 
(7-8 grade) 
42 


60 
384 


“interesting” 


1.26 2.63 


7.8 
(9-10 grade) 


4,7 


38 
486 
19 
“mildly 
interesting” 
3.27 


36-41 
404-588 
11-25 


50-69 
214-612 


29 13-42 


0.74-3.43 2.65-3.95 


0-5 
0-23% 


6 O-19 
8% 00-42% 9% 


6.3-8.8 ee 7.5-8.4 

9-10 grade 
40-91 92 

1,000-10,810 5,296 


3-32 7 


66-141 
2,422-10,577 
3-14 


70 
26 
13 
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tween lines and paragraphs. This finding re- 
ceived added confirmation from a comparison 
of the total number of words and pages in the 
pamphlets. In general, the becter-liked pam- 
phlets had fewer words and more pages. 

Some of the objective characteristics of the 
pamphlets which did not differentiate be- 
tween the popular and unpopular pamphiets 
probably deserve further study. The range of 
“difficulty of vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture’’ in the pamphlets used was probably too 
narrow to show any trends. Also, “‘length 
of the paragraphs"’ showed some trend which 
might be studied more thoroughly. 

Before drawing any conclusions from our 
data, we felt it necessary to answer one more 
question: Can a pamphlet give adequate 
coverage of important subject matter and still 
be attractive to, and popular with the readers? 

To answer this question, a tabulation was 
made of the number of points on the National 
Vocational Guidance Association's Basic 
Outline for the Content of a Good Occupational 
Monograph (1940) that were covered in each of 
the pamphlets [J]. 

The highest number of points covered in 
any one pamphlet was 15 out of 18. This 
particular pamphlet was in the middle group 
in “degree of liking’’ by the girls who partic- 
ipated in the study. 

A computation of the mean number of 
points covered in the best-liked, middle 
group, and least-liked pamphlets, showed no 
trend. Both the best- and least-liked pam- 
phlets covered a mean of approximately 11 
points, while the middle group covered a 
mean of 10 points. Apparently, adequate 
coverage of subject matter need not make a 
pamphlet seem dull to the readers. 


Conclusions 


It seems to us that although our sample of 
11 pamphlets of course could not represent the 
total range of style and format to be found in 
today’s occupational information pamphlets, 
and although the content of each pamphlet 
was not identical with the others, it is sig- 
nificant that these four trends appeared. 

The reader will note that not just one fac- 
tor, but several tended to vary together. The 
more popular pamphlet not only had more 
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pictures; it also had more outlining, a less 


dense-appearing mass of type on the page, and 


a more ‘‘personal”’ style. This 
would indicate that any appraisal and rating 
of occupational information pamphlets will 
probably have to be based on several measures 
of different aspects of style and format. 

These results also indicate that the appear- 
ance of the pamphlet is a more important 
factor in influencing its popularity than many 
of us had believed. 

We conclude that, for these 50 freshman 
girls majoring in home economics at Ohio 
State University, the pamphlet that looked 
easy to read, and from which information could 
be easily obtained was the more popular one. 


writing 
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College Junior Norms for 1947 A. C. E. 
and Minnesota Clerical Tests 


ROGER BERKSHIRE and DONALD FLEET 


Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company, New York City; and Central Examining Board, 
Naval Air Training Command, Pensacola, Florida 


Pye ogee IN COLLEGES frequently use 
the results of various standardized 
tests in the advisement of individuals who 
have already completed some portion of their 
college work. The normative data available 
on such tests are usually drawn from pre- 
college populations; and the significance of 
test scores made by college sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors is not directly inter- 
pretable therefrom. 

Ic is felt that the norms presented here for 
two widely used tests will be more appropri- 
ate to such application than those generally 
available. These norms were developed in 
the course of a research program intended to 
determine the range of individual differences 
of Midshipmen entering the Naval Pre-Flight 
School at Pensacola. The normative group 
is composed of males, between the ages of 
19 and 25, all of whom have successfully 
completed just two years of college work 
The proportions of this population coming 
from different types of colleges were roughly 
identified as follows: four year colleges, 
46 per cent; technical colleges, 32 per cent; 
teachers colleges, 7 per cent, and junior col- 
leges, 15 per cent. 

Selected raw scores and their equivalent 
standard scores are preseated. These stand- 
ard scores have a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10. 

The equivalent percentile ranks are also 
included, since this seems to be a conven- 
tional way to present such data. Com- 
parisons of the standard scores and percentile 
ranks in the tables above give excellent 
examples of the weaknesses of percentile rank 
as a device for reporting scores. Since many 


of the persons who use test scores (teachers, 
school administrators, etc.) do not recognize 
that 40 percentile ranks in the middle of a 
distribution may represent a smaller actual 
difference than three ranks near the ends, the 
general use of such norms probably con- 
tributes substantially to errors of interpreta- 
tion. 

It is desirable that those responsible for the 
publication of tests and norms make a con- 
tribution to the accuracy of their use by 
providing standard scores instead of, or at 
least in addition to, the percentile ranks com- 
monly presented. 


ae 


Since June, 1949 ROGER BERK- 
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Table I 


PerceNTILE Ranks AND STANDARD Scores CORRESPONDING TO Gross Scores, FOR 523 Mares with Two 
Years’ Cottece BackGRouUND, ON THE A.C.E. PsycuotocicaL ExaMINaTION ror COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
(1947 Eprtion ) 


Tora 
Stand 


Percentile é Percentile d Percentile ard 
Rank Score Rank S Co Rank Score 


99.9 ] 99.9 99.9 5S 
99.9 7 99.6 5 rt 99 -¢ 5 
98 98 ; ys 70 
93 94 65 

87 85 

70 5 73 
50 | Sx 5] 50 
33 : 

16 
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Pgrcentite Ranks AND STANDARD Scores CORRESPONDING TO Gross Scorgs, oF 448 Mares wits Two 
Years’ CotteGe BackGROUND, ON THE Minnesota CLERICAL TEs? 


NuMBERS NAMEs 


Percentile Standard Rau Percentile Standard 
Rank Score Score Rank Score 


99.9 85 199 99.9 85 
99 80 188 99.9 80 
99 75 177 99 75 
96 70 165 97 70 
93 65 153 93 65 
60 141 85 60 
55 128 71 55 
50 i 116 54 50 
45 104 33 45 
40 | 2 40 
35 80 i 35 
30 67 30 
25 55 25 
20 43 20 














High School Seniors Survey Job Opportunities 


KATHARINE W. DRESDEN 


Associate Professor of Education, Chico State College, California 


ack Torneron’s Senior Problems class at 
Santa Paula Union High School has a 
long unit on jobs. Mr. Totheroh motivates 
the unit with whatever is current at the time 
—newspaper stories, a feature article from 
a magazine, an effective radio program, or 
by bringing in a speaker or a movie about 
jobs. From this the pupils move into a wide 
reading program, using texts, pamphlets, 
periodicals. Class committees provide bibli- 
ography, arrange for a showing of films, post 
materials on the bulletin board. Charts, 
graphs, diagrams, and cartoons are prepared 
using the talents of students in mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, and art. Round tables 
and panels bring the facts before the class 
and lead to critical thinking about them. 
Thus Mr. Totheroh gives his pupils a 
sound understanding of the over-all picture 
of careers in America. But he also has a 
concern for Santa Paula—has Santa Paula a 
place for these boys and girls, are these boys 
and girls prepared to take their places in 
Santa Paula industry? Mr. Totheroh is not 
alone in his concern for preparing pupils to 
meet their adult needs. He is a member of 
the California Council for the Improvement 
of Instruction which has been studying the 
development of adult literacy through the use 
of current materials.'. He has worked with 
Charles Newman, Secondary Curriculum Co- 
ordinator of Ventura County, in developing 
a county job survey along lines suggested 
by the California State Department of Educa- 
tion.* He has examined the surveys made 


1 Lucien Kinney and Katharine Dresden, Better Learning 
Through Current Materials (Stanford: Stanford Press, 
1949). 

* California Guidance Bulletin No. 10, Guide to the 
Community Occupational Survey, Department of Education, 
Sacramento, 1948. 


by adult investigators and the techniques 
they have developed.* With this back- 
ground, it is not surprising to find Mr 
Totheroh conducting a youth survey of job 
opportunities in the local community. 

Mr. Totheroh met with this group and 
then proceeded to implement his ideas in 
the classroom. Before sending the pupils 
into the community, they must be trained. 
By asking a few of the more timid pupils 
to act out their approach to a personnel 
manager, Mr. Totheroh demonstrated the 
need for learning techniques of interviewing. 
Through sociodrama, several approaches 
were developed and practiced. It was found 
that it would be necessary to have each 
interviewer accompanied by a recorder, aid 
that questioning from a prepared schedule 
would be necessary to insure complete cover- 
age. Pupils interested in research and cleri- 
cal students worked together on this problem. 
They drew up a set of questions for the inter- 
viewer to ask. Industries to be polled had 
to be listed, which necessitated learning the 
use of the city directory and the classified 
section of the telephone directory. The 
State Employment Office and the Better 
Business Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce became cooperating members of the 
group, demonstrating and making available 
their resources. Even such details as the 
proper dress and the importance of grooming 
were considered by the class! 

So big had this project become that it was 
cutting across all classes. The English 
teachers met it in theme work, it became 


3 See Community Occupational Surveys, by Marguerite 
Zapoleon, U. S. Ottice ot Education: Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 223. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1942. 
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the subject of cartoons and posters in art, 
girls in sewing were considering business 
dress, clerical students made it the subject 
of their business letters. Finally, the teachers 
agreed to closing classes one day and sending 
the students into the field. 

They went by twos, one to question, one 
to record. On a schedule prepared by the 


class they met definite appointments, pre- 
arranged by classmates over the telephone. 
They went in in a dignified, businesslike way, 
knowing what to say to the receptionist, 
how to introduce themselves to the personnel 
manager, what information they wanted: 


How many do you employ? Men, women? 
Age groups? What do you require of an ap- 
plicant? How much of this comes from 
schooling? Are our high school graduates 
adequate? What training do you think the 
school could give which it does not now 
give? What is your turnover? About how 
many of our graduates are you prepared to 
hire in June? Are your jobs scasonal or per- 
manent? And so on, and so on—the ques- 
tions pointed two ways: What do you expect 
of us? What do you have to offer us? 


After four o'clock on subsequent days, the 
few remaining employers were contacted. 
And the class period was a hum of activity. 
Now the information was in, what was to 
be done with it? The charts and graphs 
which had been prepared for the over-all 
study of jobs were a good starting point; 
similar ones were prepared for Santa Paula 
The numbers of men and of women employed 
were charted by U. S. Census employment 
categories, months of employment per year, 
wages, hours. Other charts showed training 
required. Sheets were prepared by indus- 
tries, by categories, by subjects. Means 
and medians were computed. 

Business and professional ethics came into 
view as confidential material was spread 
before the group. Complaints about the 
school were organized and, with recom- 
mendations, ‘“‘respectfully submitted’’ to 
school authorities. Gradually the material 
shaped itself into an instrument with a four- 
way value: (1) for the Chamber of Commerce 
to get an over-all view of Santa Paula indus- 
try; (2) for each industry to see itself in rela- 
tion to Santa Paula industry and a potential 


labor market; (3) for the school to assay 
itself in relation to job-opportunities for its 
gtaduates; (4) for each pupil to see himself 
in relation to employment possibilities in 
the area. 

The organization of the materials was fol- 
lowed by a plethora of activity. The proj 
ect had to be recorded for the school paper 
and the local papers, all of which carried 
student-written news items as the project 
progressed. Clubs in the city were so inter 
ested in the project that they requested 
speakers. A radio program prepared and 
broadcast by pupils gave further publicity. 
All of these activities were co-curricular, 
prepared in class with the assistance of 
classmates and teachers from other depart- 
ments. 

Gradually discussion moved toward the 
personal: How does this affect me? Am I 
qualified? Do I want to work in any of these 
industries at any of these occupations? This 
led into a unit on personality, which was 
worked out with equal care. The culmina- 
tion of the unit was a program of terminal 
guidance sparked, directed, coordinated by 
Freeman Eakin, principal of Santa Paula 
Union High School. The PTA and the 
Rotary Club made it possible to bring the 
county guidance director and psychologist 
to the school for individual interviews with 
the pupils. 

It would be pressing the obvious to detail 
the enormous amount of planning that went 
into the preparation of these units. Mr. 
Totheroh had laid out his objectives, gath- 
ered the materials, planned each step of the 
way. He prepared to use the techniques 
which had already been developed in the 
class and to introduce new ones. He con- 
sidered the individual capacities of his pupils 
and saw to it that there were tasks and 
materials within the capacity of each one 
that would lead to growth. Before starting 
he made sure of administrative support, he 
enlisted the help of other departments in 
school, he checked community contacts to 
insure that the project was wanted by the 
community, understood by the community, 
and would receive cooperation and support. 
From previous contacts in church, service 
club, and civic activities, he knew the men 
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with whom his class was to work. His 
friendly manner, his engaging smile, his 
cooperative attitude made the task much 
lighter. 

Can such a program be justified as an 
educational experience, with all that the 
term implies in the way of development for 
high school students? Let us review the 
project and select some of the values at- 
tained : 

Note that at the beginning there was a 
felt need. In a few months these boys and 
girls would be on the labor market. This 
prospect stimulated research through which 
the pupils practiced techniques which had 
been presented to them earlier: the use of 
the Readers’ Guide, the library card cata- 
logue, the index and table of contents; 
the employment volumes of the U. S. Census, 
the classified ad section of the telephone 
directory. 

Such data could be organized, presented, 
and interpreted in a number of ways. This 
made it possible for each pupil to make a 
contribution at the level of his ability. 
Pupils of lower mental ability worked with 
the concrete materials, making lists and 
tabulations, or drawing graphs which were 
planned and interpreted by those pupils 
who were capable of dealing with abstrac- 
tions. Forms for conveying quantitative 
information became a necessity. The tech- 
niques for preparing and interpreting them 
became meaningful and functional. 

Through the discussion period pupils 
had an opportunity to give concrete details 
and to make deductions from them. This 
used a technique which had been developed 
earlier in the semester for studying inter- 
national affairs, and gave added practice in 
it. Formal speech making was given im- 
petus when it was necessary for an individual 
to talk before an out-of-school group. Com- 
munication by writing was also a necessity, 
and hence became a stimulus for further drill 
in punctuation, spelling, literaty form, and 
grammatical expression that had been taught 
previously. Letter writing was for a purpose 
Writing of radio script was quite a dif- 
ferent form of composition. Journalistic 
writing was practiced for the papers. These 
were new forms of communication, but de- 
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manded the same attention to the details 
that make any writing comprehensible. 

Planning by the pupils was emphasized 
throughout the unit. First they made an 
over-all plan which was broken down into 
daily schedules. This necessitated organiza 
tion: for gathering material the class divided 
into committees, largely by personal choice 

For organizing the material, other com- 
mittee groupings seemed wise. So much 
interweaving necessitated+a steering com- 
mittee. Thus pupils were given opportuni- 
ties to lead, to cooperate, to contribute, to 
create in many different ways at many differ- 
ent levels but all within the group process. 
Heretofore, each of these had been taught 
and practiced individually—now all were 
brought together. 

Let there be no misunderstanding about 
the learning of facts. The skills mentioned 
were not practiced in a vacuum. All were 
developed with a sound basis in facts. The 
facts which the pupils already knew were 
reviewed, opportunity was made for tutoring 
those who needed remedial help—in the use 
of the library, in letter writing, in spelling, 
in computation, and so on. Whenever the 
majority of the class showed ignorance, a 
teaching lesson was interposed and they 
learned the difference between a chart and a 
graph, a skilled trade and a profession, a 
mean and a median, real pay and take-home 
pay. These lessons were followed by check 
tests so that the pupils might know that they 
knew, so the teacher could evaluate his teach- 
ing methods and determine the pupils’ de- 
gree of learning. 

Skills and facts are not enough equipment 
for a high school graduate. Attitudes must 
be developed. From the group Mr. Totheroh 
drew expression of attitudes—toward labor, 
toward capital, coward men and women 
employees, colored and white, heavy labor, 
skilled and white collar. By group pressure 
he endeavored to direct these attitudes into 
socially acceptable principles. He used free 
discussion, attitude tests, and opinion polls. 
Because the subject was current, vital to 
youth, it lent itself naturally to an expres- 
sion of opinion and made possible a direction 
of opinion. 

The project also gave pupils adult experi- 
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ence. It prepared them to go into an adult 
world, after living for almost 12 years in 
the adult-planned-for-children world of the 
schoolroom. It forced them to see that the 
adult responsibility of getting a job would 
soon be theirs. It opened for them the 
wide world of adult reading in periodicals 
and reference books, which they used in an 
adult fashion, organizing data, analyzing, 
discussing, drawing conclusions. 

From the adult world created in the 
classroom, the director of the project led 
pupils into the adult world of the com- 
munity. He prepared them to meet adults, 
helped them to behave like adults. Many 
times, the interview over, the personnel 
manager visited with the pupils, asked them 
about their plans, their school, in a man-to- 
man fashion. They found themselves an- 
swering, not as school children, but as adults. 
Contacts were made which some of the pupils 
followed up when they left school and started 
job hunting. 

Another value which accrued to the pupils 
was learning the community. Many of them 
had been born and reared in Santa Paula, 
others were new to town, most of them had 
been taken to spots of interest or had toured 
certain industries previously. But now learn- 
ing the community was more than a mere 
exercise; it was essential to their own 
job placement. It was an intensive study of 
one phase of their community, its work-a- 
day life. 

The pupils learned at first hand what types 
of jobs were available, the conditions of 
labor, hours, wages, requirements, and sub- 
sequently had something to build on in 
making their own vocational choices. They 


_J Now Associate Professor of Education at Chico State College, Chico, Cali \_ 
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ascertained if there was a place for them in 
their own community and if they needed 
further training before they were ready for a 
job. They learned what jobs led to promo- 
tion and the additional training or experi- 
ence necessary. 

An evaluation of the whole project showed 
that the pupils mastered the traditional 
learnings better, learned more over a wider 
field, and showed greater maturity than other 
classes that had studied occupations in a more 
forma! fashion and with more limited objec- 
tives. 

Was this of any value to the community? 
Definitely, yes. In the first place, the 
community had the occupational analyses 
which the pupils had prepared. This was 
turned over to the Chamber of Commerce 
and made available to all participating em- 
ployers. It was one item in improving the 
rapport between school and industry. Indus- 
try was impressed by the businesslike at- 
titude of the school, Mr. Totheroh, the 
pupils—their organization of the project, 
training of the pupils, preparing of the 
reports. 

Industry was impressed by the efficacy of 
“*newer"’ methods of teaching and by the 
seriousness of the pupils and by the co- 
operativeness of the teachers. Some employ- 
ers had complaints to voice against the 
schools. These were recorded and were called 
to the attention of the principal, who fol- 
lowed through on many of them cither 
individually or as part of a program of public 
relations. Probably of greatest permanent 
value to the community was the desire of 
many pupils to stay in Santa Paula and seek 
jobs with local employers. 























Factors Associated with Success in Hotel 
Administration 


GERALD W. LATTIN 


Department of Hotel Administration, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


6 b~ DerparRTMENT OF Horet ADMINISTRA- 
TION at Cornell University trains men 
for managerial and executive positions in 
the hotel industry. A fair percentage of the 
graduates either fail to progress upward 
through the management hierarchy, or else 
leave the hotel field for other occupations. 
This fact caused concern on the part of the 
departmental staff, and they were anxious to 
discover, if possible, what factors were as- 
sociated with success in hotel management in 
the hope that this information would be 
valuable in the selection and placement of 
studenis. 


Procedures Followed 


A representative sample of former students 
was selected for study consisting of 595 per- 
sons who had been in the field at least 14 
years. On the basis of the record he had 
made in the industry, each man was rated 
successful or unsuccessful. The top 15 per 
cent of the successful men and all the unsuc- 
cessful men were chosen as the two groups for 
intensive study. 

A brief word about the terms, “‘successful"’ 
and ‘‘unsuccessful,’’ as used here, is in order. 
A man must have progressed toward an exec- 
utive position in the hotel industry to be 
classified as vocationally successful. Men 
who had left the hotel field or failed to pro- 
gress within the industry were classed as *‘un- 
successful."’ The latter term is in no way de- 
rogatory, as many of the men so classified 
have done very well in other fields of work. 
In the hotel field, however, they were not 
**successful,’’ #.e., they had not progressed to- 
ward an executive position. 


The search tor factors associated with suc- 
cess covered the three areas of personal data, 
interests, and values. Factors covered in the 
category of personal data were: cumulative 
college average, age at entrance, number of 
extracurricular activities, number of sub- 
jects failed in high school, number of sib- 
lings, parental employment, parental educa- 
tion, average grade in required accounting 
and engineering subjects, and membership in 
college honorary societies. Al] this informa- 
tion was taken from the files of the Depart- 
ment of Hotel Administration. 

The Kuder Preference Record was the in- 
strument used to measure interests. This in- 
ventory was employed because of its wide ac- 
ceptance, and because Crosby! had found a 
rather distinct pattern of interests for stu- 
dents of hotel administration 

All instruments for the measurement of 
values are of quite recent origin. Egbert's 
A Study of Choices was used for this study. 

The successful and unsuccessful groups were 
statistically compared on each item of per- 
sonal data and on each area of interest and 
personal values to determine which areas 
significantly differentiated one group from 
the other. Results of the statistical compari- 
sons appear in Tasces I-III. 


Non-significant Factors 


There was a tendency for the successful 
hotel mien to be average or better students in 


coHege. The difference between the groups 


1R. Crosby, ‘“The Measurement of Interest and Its 
Utility in College Personnel Work,”’ Doctoral Thesis, 
Cornell University, 1941. 
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Taste | 


Group Scores oN Personat Data Items 








Items of | Successful Men | Unsuccessful Men | 


Personal Data Group Mean Group Mean | 





Significance 





Cumulative Average 78.0 72.0 1% 

Age 19.57 19.41 Not significant 
Extracurricular Activities 4.05 4.04 Not significant 
Subjects Failed 0.89 5 Not significant 
Number of Siblings 1.93 Nor significant 
Accounting Grade 78.6 74.2 6% 

Engineering Grade 73.6 Not significant 


Taste Il 


DistrR1BUTION OF Kuper Prererence Recorp Scores 





Successful Men | Unsuccessful Men Level of 





Categories 
: . . Mean St. Dev. Significance 





Mechanical ' 75.33 14.18 6% 
Computational | ; ; 44.17 9.22 5% 
Scientific i , 55.08 6.85 Not significant 
Persuasive | 73.25 | 14.14 | 5% 
Artistic ; : 48.17 | 14.83 Not significant 
Literary | : 51.50 11.83 Not significant 
Musical 8.75 3.06 5% 
Social Service ; 70.42 20.14 Not significant 
Clerical ; 53.58 11.49 Not significant 





Taste III 


DisrrisuTion or Vatues Test Scores 








Successful Men Unsuccessful Men | Level of 





T Val aia ’ 
‘ype of Value aie Se. Dew. | Bean ' " Significance 





~_ 
270 


Not significant 

Not significant 

Not significant 

Not significant 

Not significant 

Not significant 
5% 

Not significant 

Not significant 
6% 

| Not significant 
1% 

Not significant 
2% 


Comfort 29.15 4.32 
Esthetic Appreciation 23.09 
Excitement 17.90 
Freedom 32.01 
Friendship 35.87 
Family life 41.15 
Privacy 23.17 
Intellectual Activity 27.85 
Religion 29.56 
Personal Improvement 34.39 
Power and Control 34.66 
Security | 36.15 
Society Life 23.96 
Social Service 28.90 
Recognition 30.73 
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was statistically significant. Seventy-five 
per cent of the unsuccessful men earned 
grades below the average, but 44 per cent of 
the successful also did below-average college 
work. 

Age at entrance, number of extracurricular 
activities, number of subjects failed, number 
of siblings, and parental education were not 
related to vocational success. Students with 
parents in the hotel industry proved unsuc- 
cessful as often as did students with non- 
hotel parents. 

Although a knowledge of accounting and 
hotel engineering is considered basic to the 
successful operation of a hotel, grades in 
these courses have no significant relation to 
the criteria used. 

Some relationship was found between the 
computational, persuasive, and musical areas 
of the Kuder Preference Record and the cri- 
teria, but there was a considerable amount 
of overlapping. The reader should under- 
stand that a very fine differentiation within 
the general hotel interest pattern was at- 
tempted here. When the interest inventory 
scores of both groups were combined to make 


one general pattern, this pattern proved to be 
practically identical with the one found by 
Crosby for college students of hotel adminis- 
tration. This evidence is in agreement with 
other studies which suggest that interests of 
college students remain relatively stable after 
graduation. 


Significant Factors 


Seventy per cent of the unsuccessful group 
held no membership in honorary societies, 
while only 20 per cent of the successful group 
failed to attain membership in at least one 
honorary society. The successful men were 
evidencing signs of leadership even in their 
college days. 

Value scores obtained from Egbert’s A‘ 
Study of Choices indicated a relationship be- 
tween vocational success and the values of 
Comfort, Recognition, Society Life, and In- 
tellectual Activity. These four values 
showed differences between the two groups 
which were statistically significant, accord- 
ingly they were more intensively examined. 
Using the mean score obtained by the suc- 
cessful group on each of the four values as the 


| Ox tober 


standard, each person's deviations from the 
standard were computed, taking no account 
of sign, and the sum of the deviations became 
the person's score. These scores were tabu- 
lated by groups to determine a critical score 
which would eliminate a fair percentage of 
the unsuccessful with little sacrifice of the 
successful men. A critical score of 31 pro- 
vided the best cutting point. Use of this 
score eliminated 42 per cent of the unsuccess 
ful, while sacrificing only 16 per cent of the 
successful men. Although far from perfect, 
this scale compares favorably with tests now 
in use in business and industry. The results of 
the test can be shown in a different manner. 
Of those men for whom the scale predicted 
success, 71 per cent were actually successful. 

Inspection of the value scores shown in 
Taste III gives one some idea of the per- 
sonality differences between the successful 
and unsuccessful hotel men. The unsuccessful 
group place a higher value on comfort. Since 
hotel work is a 24-hour-a-day, seven-day-a- 
week business, it does not offer the oppor- 
tunities for leisure time, recreation, and un- 
hurried life that some other occupations do. 
Hotel work, then, can be very distasteful to a 
person who values comfort, as he is denied 
certain ways of life which he considers essen- 
tial to his well-being. One could logically 
expect many of these men to seek another 
type of employment which would allow a 
way of life in keeping with their values. The 
unsuccessful group also places a considerably 
higher value on intellectual activity. This 
fact, when considered in conjunction with 
scores on the persuasive section of the Kuder, 
tends to confirm the impression that the un- 
successful men lean toward introversion, 
while the successful are extroverted. To be 
the genial, hand-shaking, good-mixer type of 
individual would in all probability go 
against the grain of the personality structure 
of one who tended toward introversion. It 
should not be surprising, then, to find men 
who value intellectual activity leaving the 
hotel field for occupations more in line with 
their values, which offer a type of life of 
slower pace, and which do not demand that 
one continually deal with people who ex- 
pect one to be a “‘personality boy.” 

It should also be noted that the values of 
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society life and recognition are attainable in 
the field of hotel administration. For these 
two values, the successful men show the 
stronger preference. 

The results of the values test strongly sug- 
gest that a principal reason for many of the 
failures in the hotel field is not lack of ability 
on the part of the individual, but lack of 


JS GERALD W. LATTIN is Assistant Professor of Personnel in the\_ 

| Department of Hotel Administration at Cornell University. 

| teaching, he has served on the staff of the Cornell Guidance Center. 

coming to Cornell, Dr. Lattin taught in the public schools and served in the | 

United States Navy. He holds the bachelor's degree from Hamilton College | 
and the M.S. and Ph.D. from Cornell University. 
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personality characteristics or a value pattern 
incompatible with the way of life required of 
hotel men in general. 

It is believed that in this study progress has 
been made in the determination of factors 
associated with vocational success in the 
field of hotel administration 


In addition to 
Prior to 

















Tabular Summary Showing Relation between 
Clerical Test Scores and Occupational Performance 


JOHN B. CARRUTHERS 


Director of Guidance, Car bou Schools, Maine 


h be AIM OF THIS PAPER is tu present tables 
showing results of research on therelation 
between scores on various clerical tests and 
success in specific clerical occupations. The 
findings on validity are so scattered that the 
counselor must spend a great amount of time 
in searching for them. 

Previous reviews of clerical tests have in 
general followed the pattern of reporting the 
make-up of the test, its reliability, and a few 
sentences on its validity. See Anderson 
[1 and 2], Barnette [6], Freyd [28], or Pond 
58], also, Buros’ Mental Measurements 
Yearbooks. 

Other types of studies in the periodical 
literature that are outside the scope of this 
paper are Barnett [7], Bennett and Wesman 
[10], Candee and Blum [/5], Hay and Blake- 
more [36], and Schneidler [59] who report 
norms for various groups; Dodge [22] and 
Dvorak [24] who present various occupa- 
tional ability patterns; Chase and Darley 
[16], Hay and Blakemore [35], Klugman [39 
and 40], and Schneidler and Paterson [60] who 
show the effect of such variables as age, sex, 
experience or interest on clerical tests; 
Andrew [3], Copeland [/7], Crissy [19], 
Davidson [20], Guildford and Zimmerman 
[32], Jorgensen [37], and Morrow [48] who 
analyze clerical tests from various viewpoints 
such as factor analysis and tetrad differences; 
and Andrews [5], Barrett [8], Bills [22], Burtt 
[14], Dudycha [23], Ericksen [25], Erickson 
[26], Klugman [41], Koran [42], Moore [46], 
Munro and Raphael [49], Oberheim [51], and 
O'Rourke [55] who handle the problem of 
success in a job on the basis of charts, graphs, 
differences in means, percents above a given 


score who were successful, etc. The results 
of the articles listed above have been more 
generally reported than the detailed listing 
of obtained validity coefficients that is the 
topic of this paper. 

A major contribution of statistics is to re- 
duce a mass of data into a few figures that 
will summarize the trend of the facts pre- 
sented. Too often the counselor, without 
any statistical basis, has used a given test and 
because of the probably biased sample he 
encounters, he either accepts too heartily or 
rejects too completely the results of any given 
test. This study is an attempt to arrange in 
meaningful form the mass of validity statis- 
tics reported in the literature relating to suc- 
cess in clerical occupations. The tables could 
have been arranged by test rather than by 
occupation, but the latter was chosen for two 
reasons. First, because of the multiple cor- 
relations reported, the arrangement by test 
would not be very clean cut. Second, it was 
felt that the grouping by occupation gives a 
better picture of the results located by this 
survey. To be sure, a counselor is often in- 
terested in what a given test will measure 
Yet equally often he asks the question: 
What is the relation between scores on a 
given test or battery and a given occupation 
or family of occupations? A close scrutiny of 
these tables should make the counselor aware 
that even for the same test and the same occu- 
pation there can be a wide range in the ob- 
tained correlations. Ideally we should have 
the results on the exact locality and the par- 
ticular job as well as the scores for the in- 
dividual client. The next best thing is to 
know what a given test or battery accom- 
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plished in a somewhat comparable situation 
elsewhere. This is referred to as the next 
best thing, but it must be recognized chat it is 
a long step down from the best and must be 
used with all the caution and humility of 
which the counselor is, we trust, profession- 


41 


The table here presented contains a list, 
alphabetically arranged, of various clerical 
occupations and some related occupations re- 
It was fele that the 
important things to report on any validity 
study are the group on which the study was 


ported in the literature 


ally endowed made, the occupation involved, the tests 





Bibl. 


Test Ref. Criteria PLE. 


Correlation 


Accountant 

47 
49 
305 


Cler.—Number 
Cler.—Name 
Cler.—Number (boys 
Cler.—Name (boys) 
Cler.—Number (girls) 
Cler.—Name (girls) 
Adding Machine Operator (10 key) 


Cler.—Number 9 
Minn. Cler.—Name y 
Minn. Cler. No. and Name; MacQuarrie 
tracing, copying, and pursuit 9 
U.S.E.S. Cler. Battery 9 
Minn. Cler. 29 
Auditing Department Clerk 
Test F 100 arith., F 101 meatal arith., and F 
102 No. checking; Local tests battery 1 
Local tests battery 2; F 100 arith., F 100A 
arith., and F 103 copy checking—wtd. 66 
Bookkeeper 
Thurstone Cler. minus Test § (allstudents) 62 
Thurstone Cler. minus Test 5 (phys. fit.S) 62 
Thurstone Cler. minus Test 5 (phys. handi- 
cap.) 
Thurstone Cler. total (phys. fit) 62 14 
Thurstone Cler. minus Test 5 (phys. fit) 62 13 


Bookkeeping Machine Operator 


Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
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4 

4 
64 
64 
64 
64 


~y 


Minn. 
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66 


14 
14 


62 14 


Minn. Cler.—Number 9 8 
Minn. Cler.—Name 9 8 
Minn. Cler.—Name; _Ietr.-digit subst. 
C(W.A.S.); cancellation (W.A.S.), arith. 
CW.A.S.); and paper and pencil tapping 
items (W.A.S.) 
U.S.E.S. Cler. Battery 
Minn. Cler. 
Otis S-A 
Minn. Cler.—Number 
Minn. Cler.—Name 
Alpha No. Series 
Fryer Name Finding 
Otis S-A, Minn. Cler. Nos., Alpha No. 
Series, Fryer Name Finding 


mmm mm mm 
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used, the number in the sample, the reference 
to the original article, the type of criterion 
used, the kind of coefficient of correlation 
used, and its probable error or other measure 
of significance. With this in mind, the 
tables were set up with the job title as the 
heading. Then, in order to include the other 


Test 


Group 


October 


information felt to be essential, it became 
necessary to code some of it. 
Explanation of the codes follows: 


Group (Column 1): S means students; E means 
employees. 
Test (Column 2): 


Bibl 
Ref 


Criterion Correlation 


Calculating Machine Operator 


Minn. Cler.—Number 

Minn. Cler.—Number 

Minn. Cler.—Name 

Minn. Cler.—Name 

Ltr.-digit subst. (W.A.S.); MacQuarric 
pursuit, copying, tracing, and dotting; 
O'Rourke Voc., and Sent. Compl. items 
(W.A.S.) 

U.S.E.S. Cler. Battery 

Minn. Cler. 

Minn. Cler.—Number 

Number-Dot Location, L.T. 

Number-Dot Location, arith. comput. and 
tapping, L.T. 


34 
.28 
.38 

31 


Calculator (Key-actuated) Operator 


Minn. Cler.—Number 

Minn. Cler.—Number 

Minn. Cler.—Name 

Minn. Cler.—Name 

Minn. Cler. No. and Name; 
subst., Number writing 
CW.AS.) 

Same as above 

U.S.E.S. Cler. Battery 

Minn. Cler. 


ler.-digit 
and arith. 


9 Y 


Card-Punch Machine Operator 


Minn. Cler.—Number 

Minn. Cler.—Number 

Minn. Cler.—Name 

Minn. Cler.—Name 

Ler.-digit subst. (W.A.S. 

Ltr.-Digit subst. (W.A.S.) 

Minn. Cler. No.; ler.-digit. subst. (W.A.S.) 
MacQuarrie Tapping and Dotting and 
Select. Pers. Data 
CW.A.S.) 

same as above 

same as above 

U.S.E.S. Cler. Bat. 

Minn. Cler. 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


9 
9 
9 
29 


Census Enumerator 


Minn. Cler.—Total 
Minn, Cler.—Total 


18 
18 
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U.S.E.S. means United States Employment Criterion (Column 4). The number used refers to 
Service. the item in the following list: 

W.A.S. means Worker Analysis Section. . Personal history ratings. 

L.T. means local test. 2. Supervisors’ ratings. 

A.G.O. means Adjutant General's Office, War 3. Personal history and supervisors’ ratings 
Department. combined. 

Bibl. Ref. (Column 3) means number in Bibliog 4. Rating of commercial teacher 

raphy. 5. School grades (all subjects) 


Bibl. 
Ref. Criterion N Correlation PLE 


Checker 
L.T. of Intell., Posting and Checking 50 t0.90 
Coding Clerk 
Minn. Cler.—Number ) 8 ).38 
Minn. Cler.—Name ) 3 46 
Number Writing (W.A.S.) ) 48 
Minn. Cler.—Name; and W.A.S.—No. 

Writing 9 ; 3 54 
Minn. Cler.—Name; and W.A.S.—No. 

Writing (check sample) 49 
U.S.E.S. Cler. Battery 48 
U.S.E.S. Cler. Battery 39 
Minn. Cler. 29 
Minn. Cler. 29 ). 37 


Computing Clerk 


A.G.O. Gen. Cler. Ability Battery 61 21 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. Ability Battery 61 56 


Correspondence Clerk 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. Ability Battery 61 
General Office Clerk 











E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 


Nat. Res. Council—Verbal 

Nat. Res. Council—Non-Verbal 

Bureau Test VI 

Thurstone Clerical 

Modified Thurstone Cler 

Minn. Cler.—Number 

Minn. Cler.—Name 

Thurstone Clerical 

Thurstone Cler. Modified 65 

Minn. Cler.—Number 0.07 

Minn. Cler.—Name 0.34 

Civil Service Test f0.71 

Minn. Cler.—Number °—0.220 
to °0.636 


Minn. Cler.—Name °—0.385 
to °0.839 


Minn. Clerical—Total °—0.206 
to 0.867 


Thurstone Clerical °—0. 392 
to °0.737 
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Production records corrected for error. 15. Teacher's rating on ‘‘written work.”’ 
Work samples. N (Column 5) means number of cases. 

Per cent efficiency of job performance. Correlation (Column 6): 

Machine proficiency, ability to solve * indicates contingency coefficient. 
complex problems and speed of learning. t indicates multiple correlation. 
Production records. ° indicates rank order coefficient. 

Job level attained. t indicates biserial r. 

Trade status ratings. P.E. (Column 7): 

Carlson Bookkeeping Tests. n.s. indicates not significant 

School grade in specific subject. s. indicates significant by ‘‘f"’ test. 








Bibl. 
Test Ref. Criterion N Correlation P.E. 








N.LILP. Clerical Test 47 °0.87 

N.LILP. Clerical Test 47 °0.94 

Thurstone Cler.—Accuracy 65 0.50 

Thurstone Cler.—Speed 65 

Amount of Schooling 65 

Age 65 

Thurstone Cler.—Accuracy and Sneed Com- 
bined 65 

School and Age Combined 65 

Thurstone Cler.—Accuracy, Speed, and 
Schooling 

Thurstone Cler.—Accuracy, Speed, School, 
and Age 

Minn. Cler. 

Minn. Cler. 

Minn. Cler. 

Minn. Cler. 

Minn. Cler. 

Minn. Cler. 

Minn. Cler.—Total 

Minn. Cler.—Number 

Minn. Cler.—Name 

Educ. Test scores 

Minn. Cler. and Ed. Test 

Minn. Cler.—Total 

Minn. Cler.—Number 

Minn. Cler.—Name 

Bureau Test VI 

A.G.O. General Clerical—Ability Battery 

A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 

A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 

A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 

A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 

A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 

A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 

A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 

A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 
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Editorial Clerk 


A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 6l 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 61 


mm 
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Minn. Cler 

Minn. Cler 

Minn. Cler 

Minn. Cler. 

Minn. Cler. 

Minn. Cler 

Minn. Cler 

Scott. Co. File Clerk Test 
Mental Alertness Test 


Ref. Criterion 


Correlation 


File Clerk 


4 
56 
56 


krscal Clerk 


A.G.O. Gen. Clet 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 


| 
61 


Hand Transcriber 


Minn. Cler.—Numbet 

Minn. Cler.—Name 

Minn. Cler. Name, Sent. Compl. (W.A.S.), 
Taylor No. Finding; and Paper and Pencil 
Dotting (W.A.S. 

U.S.E.S. Cler. Battery 

Minn. Cler. 


9 
9 


29 


Hollerith Machine Operator 


Civil Service Test 

Civil Service Test—minus penmanship 

Woodworth-Wells; 4 Subst 

Woodworth-Wells; 7 Comp! 

Woodworth-Wells; 9 Logical Sequence 

Woodworth-Wells; 4, 7, 9 

Woodworth-Wells Weighted Tests 1, 2, 3, 
4,7,9 

Local tests of memory for nos., concentra- 
tion of attention and intelligence 


50 


Keypunch Operator 


A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 6! 
A.G.O. Gen. Clet 61 


Librarian Assistant 


N.LLP. Clet 
Grades 

ACE Total 
N. ., Grades, and ACI 
N. >». Cler. Test 

N.LL.P. Cler. Test 


Test 


., subtest 1 
., Subtest 2 
., subtest 3 
., Subtest 4 
., subtest 5 
., Subtest 6 

Subtest 7 
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52 
52 


52 


53 
53 
53 
55 
53 


53 
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Bibl. 
Group Ref. Criterion N Correlation P.E. 





0.66 


> 
a 


(Men) N.LIP., Total 
S-E 
(Women)N. L.I.P., Subtest 1 
N.L.1.P., Subtest 2 
-LP., Subtest 3 
.I.P., Subtest 4 
.I.P., Subtest 5 
-L.P., Subtest 6 
f é 
I. 


0.43 
0.44 
0.35 
0.17 
0.06 
0.25 
0.46 
0.54 


P., Subtest 7 
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Messenger 
Std. intell. test and L.T. of comprehension 50 ) 0.68 
and follow written instr., pick certain 50 0.73 
class of word out of group, code test, 
synonyms, ability to remember verbal instr. 
Payroll Clerk 


A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 6l 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 61 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 6l 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler 61 


Personnel Interviewer (Clerk) 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler 61 1 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 61 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 61 
Postal Clerk 
Civil Service, Ler. carrier test 54 
Civil Service, R.R. Post. Clerk 54 
Procedure Clerk 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 6l 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 61 
Statistical Clerk 


A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 61 ll 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 61 2 


Stenographer (Shorthand-typist) 
L.T. on taking dictation, typing from copy, 
and grammar and spell. test 50 
same as above 50 
L.T. on subst., word assoc., listing, concen- 
tration and classif. 57 


Tabulator Operator 
(Tabulating Machine Operators) 


A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 61 ll 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 6l 2 


Tallyman 


A.G.O. Gen. Cler 61 ll 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler 61 2 
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Test Ref. Criterion N Correlation 





Typist 
.R.A. Typing—Comb. score 38 30.957 
3.R.A. Typing—Time score 38 ] 10.796 
S.R.A. Typing—Error 38 {0.711 
L.T. wtd., subst., speed, corrected, no. 
check., word assoc., listing, concentra- 
tion, and classification 57 a) 
Thurstone Clerical—Tora! 63 7 0 
0 
"e) 
0 


Thurstone Cler.-—Total 63 
Thurstone Cler.—Test 5 63 
Thurstone Cler.—Test § 63 ] 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 61 to. 
Warehouse Clerk 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler 61 ys TO. 
A.G.O. Gen. Cler. 61 ; TO. 
Supervisor (Office) 
Minn. Cler.—Total 18 2 
Minn. Cler.—Total 18 2 
Inspector-Packer (Pharmaceutical) 
Minn. Paper Form Board 30 
Minn. Cler.—Number 30 
Minn. Cler.—Name 30 
Minn. P.F.B.; peg board; MacQuarric 
copying and dotting 30 
Minn. Cler.—Number 43 
Minn. Cler.—Name 43 
BPC-1 (Local cross-out test, 43 
BPC-1, Thurstone Mental Alert. Q score; 
MacQuarrie copying and BPC-2 (local 
cancell. test 3) 
Above battery transmuted into single test 
score 43 
Packer (Department Store 
Minn. Cler.—Number 12 10 
Wrapper (Department Store) 
Minn. Cler.—Nam« 12 10 
Aircraft Inspector 
Minn. Cler.—Numbet 45 
Minn. Cler.—Name 45 
Fabric Inspector ( Aircraft) 
Minn. Cler.—Numbet 45 
Minn. Cler.—-Name 45 
Material Tester 
Mina. Cler.—Numbei 45 
Minn. Cler.—Name 45 
Chemical Tester 
Minn. Clet Number 45 
Minn. Cler.—Name 45 
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As the reader has undoubtedly noticed, the 
studies reported used a variety of criteria. 
Those listed range from school or subject 
marks, through supervisors’ ratings, to work 
sample and production records. In general, 
the authors have realized the inadequacy of 
their criteria and have tried to correct this. 
For example, almost without exception, those 
using supervisors’ ratings attempted to reduce 
the error inherent in the device by such 
methods as averaging the results of several 
ratings, asking raters to list subjects in rank 
order of ability, using man-to-man ratings; 
in fact, they ran the gamut of things to be 
done to increase the reliability of the ratings. 

Objective criteria are often superior to 
subjective ones, and in general these were 
used where available. In some cases, though, 
the supposedly objective criterion is subject 
to criticism. For example, Andrew [4] uses a 
personal history rating that includes ex- 
perience, education, and commercial training 
rated separately and then combined. Is this 
superior to a supervisor's rating? Another 
doubtful criterion is that of job level ob- 
tained. If promotion were made on merit 
alone it might be a more adequate ‘criterion. 
Thurstone [65] used this and found that 
schooling correlated 0.47 and age 0.35 with 
job level. So, even though his test had a 
somewhat higher correlation than either of 
these, the criterion should be taken with a 
grain of salt. 

Brewer and others have shown that job 
failure is more often due to personality factors 
than to lack of ability. This, coupled with 
the reliability limits of available tests and 
criteria, is no doubt responsible for some of 
the variation in the correlations reported for 
the same occupation in different places. The 
rest probably reflects size of sample and 
sampling error. If we are justified in expect- 
ing a reasonable correlation between test 
scores and job success we might well attribute 
the correlations that seem too low as well as 
those that seem unreasonably high to these 
errors. Certainly in a large enough sample of 
obtained correlations we should expect to 
find the number of high correlations equal to 
the number of low ones. Unfortunately some 
persons are prone to accept the very low ones 
and reject the very high ones as being auto- 
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matically spurious. This practice has little 
justification except perhaps the commendable 
one of being over-cautious when dealing with 
something as unpredictable as human beings 
Munro and Raphael [50] show correlations of 
0.90 and 0.87; Moore [47] reports 0.87 and 
0.94; Paterson [56] has 0.82, and Jurgensen 
[38] gives one of 0.957. On the other hand, 
very low correlations are reported by Swem 
[64], Bellows [9], Ghiselli [29], Copeland 
[18], and Staff A.G.O. [61]. 

The major and concluding question is what 
indexes of validity the counselor may expect 
among clerical tests. The results of measures 
made on students in the first year of college 
show that, with a good multiple regression 
equation, correlations of 0.60 to 0.70 are 
within the realm of possibility. The studies 
uncovered in this review of the literature seem 
to indicate that we are not unduly optimistic 
in expecting about the same results in the 
area of clerical occupations.- 
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A Plea for the Employment of Epileptics’ 


SIMON S. OLSHANSKY 


Assistant Supervisor, Massachusetts Department of Rehabilitation 


A’ I] sir DOWN to write this article there 
passes through my mind the image of a 
red-haired girl not yet 20 whom I interviewed 
a few days ago. This young lady wears a 
ready smile and is a good typist. Yet for six 
months she has been unable to find employ- 
ment.? 

Medical science has done its part in con- 
trolling seizures; social workers have done 
their part in helping clients understand, and 
adjust, to their disability. But still for six 
months this client has looked for jobs with- 
out success. Why? 

The employer, we say glibly, has not been 
educated. Let's, therefore, educate the em- 
ployer. 

First, how many months or years will be 
required to educate the employer? (And what 
does our little client do in the interim?) 
Concretely, just how do we educate the em- 
ployer?*? How do we measure the efficacy of 
our educational efforts? And who will pay 
for this gigantic educational task? 

Second, do we understand the problems con- 
fronting employers? They have two under- 
standable objections tothe hiring of epileptics. 
These are fear of* injury, of resulting compen- 


! These views are the author's and do not necessarily 
represent the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

? Most informed observers will agree with Elabel McL. 
Davidson and Joan C. Thomas when they conclude that 
employment is probably the biggest problem of our adult 
epileptic patients. See their article, ‘A Social Study of 
= atients,’’ Journal of Social Casework (November, 
1949). 

3 For a good analysis of difficulties involved in the 
Preah process see Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social 
Conflicts (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), Chapter 


*To believe employer resistance is mainly emotional 
as stated by Davidson and Thomas in their article cited 
above is too vague to be meaningful. They pass over 
too lightly the responsibilities of employers. If it were 
all emotions as alleged, the education of employers would 
entail either depth therapy or shock therapy. 


sation claims, and fear of having an uncon- 
scious worker on their hands during business 
hours. What happens to office or factory 
routine during a seizure, and how do fellow 
workers react? And how much time is wasted 
during this ‘‘reaction?”’ 

Before employers will hire epileptics they 
want to be assured of substantial protection; 
they must be freed of responsibility in the 
event of injury resulting from a convulsive 
seizure. Stated in another way: the state 
must become the sole insurer of epileptics in 
employment. This is not a wholly new de- 
parture, but rather an extension of the “‘sec- 
ond injury"’ clause already widely operative. 
Under this clause states assume one-half the 
cost of second injuries suffered by workers 
eligible for benefits under workmen's com- 
pensation. 

Furthermore employers who hire epileptics*® 
are entitled to some income tax exemption, 
large enough to equal the estimated loss of 
time and expense incurred in caring for the 
epileptic during a seizure. If we can subsi- 
dize farmers to grow potatoes which we do 
not need we certainly can subsidize employers 
to hire fellow citizens stricken with a malady 
which hinders their employment. 

What of the suggestion made by both Tracy 
Putnam’ and William G. Lennox’ that epi- 
leptics waive their rights under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law? This suggestion 


‘Ie is becoming increasingly apparent in our socio- 
economic thinking that all sellers Cocher of commodities 
or labor power) do not stand on equal ground, and many 
sellers to survive need government assistance. Witness 
our tariff laws, price parity laws, minimum wage laws, 


etc. 
* See his Convulsive Seizures (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 


pincott Co., 1943), p. 122. 
? Science and Seizures (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941), p. 130. 
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is impractical for three reasons: First, many 
states would not grant such waivers to epi- 
leptics, since they defeat the objective of 
Workmen's Compensation Law. Second, in 
the event of injury the epileptic would be left 
stranded, on his own. Third, employers 
would be skeptical of the validity of the 
waiver in case the injured brought litigation 
for damages. Many courts would consider 
such waivers contrary to public policy. 

In summary, it is my conviction that unless 
the employers are provided for as outlined, 
my fed-haired client will lose her smile, and 


will acquire ‘“‘an epileptic personality,” 
eventually becoming a burden to herself, her 
family, and to society. Educate the employ- 
ers by all means, but protect and compensate 
them in a practical way for any risk assumed. 
It was so noble a thinker as Whitehead who 
reminded us that ‘‘the human mind was not 
evolved in the bygone ages for the sake of 
reasoning, but merely to enable mankind with 
more art to hunt between meals for fresh food 
supplies." 


§ Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New 
York: Mentor Books, 1949), p. 90 


Articles by SIMON S. OLSHANSKY have apeared in the “Journal of \_ 
Rebabilitation’’ and the ** American Journal of Occupational Therapy.” | 


Mr. Olshansky at the present time is employed as Assistant Supervisor of the : 


Massachusetts Division of Rehabilitation. 
ment Counselor with the Massachusetts State Employment Office. 


Previously be was an Employ- 
He re- 


ceived the M.A. degree in economics. 











Editorial Comment 








An Editor Says Farewell 


N january, 1948, the editor asked the 
Board of Trustees of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association to be relieved as 
soon as could conveniently be arranged. 
At that moment the Association was con- 
templating changes in location of head- 
quarters and office personnel and the Trustees 
requested the editor to:continue for a while 
longer. Arrangements have now been made 
see ‘‘Across the President's Desk’’, and after 
editing this issue the editor lays down 
his blue pencil, which is worn to a 
pretty small stub after 13 years of use. Sev- 
eral professional periodicals limit the term 
for which a person can serve as editor to 12 
years. Although Occupations has no such 
rule we think that 12 years is a long enough 
term for one person. We agree with Gordon 
Allport’s diagnosis made on his recent retire- 
ment as editor of the Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology: 


‘Beyond that period of time he is likely to 
sink into one of two equally undesirable 
geriopathoses: he may develop either a senile 
exhaustion or clse a paranoid possessiveness 
toward the periodical he edits. It is unlikely 
that he can editorially labor, suffer, and love 
for a longer time without one or the other 
form of deterioration setting in. (Editorial, 
October, 1949) 


At such a time an accounting of one’s 
stewardship is in order. For the benefit of 
posterity, and also in order to give future 
editors an idea of the nature of the task we 
shall take this opportunity to set down in 
terms of statistics and in terms of less meas- 
urable entities the labors and the rewards ap- 
pertaining to the job. 

The backbone of a journal consists of 
articles. Editors of commercial periodicals 


can order articles written and tailored to tit 
their needs. In the case of Occupations 
which has no funds with which to pay for 
articles, the editor can only select, from those 
submitted voluntarily, an assortment which 
will give the most neatly balanced fare, 
supplemented by an occasional article which 
the editor can induce some especially qualified 
person to write. 

Some years the articles submitted have 
been numerous and of considerable variety; 
in other years the opportunity for choice 
has been limited. This may have accounted 
for the issues in which you, the reader, felt 
disappointed. 

In terms of bulk, the number of articles 
that have passed through this editor's hands 
during 13 years is about 1,500. About 800 
have been published. 

The number of book reviews published in 
this period ts about 1,000. Every writer of a 
book review was carefully selected as being 
particularly well informed about the field 
covered by the book. 

For every issue the editor has written an 
editorial—104 alrogether. He has also done 
a great amount of rewriting on manuscripts 
which did not say exactly what the author 
meant to say; on manuscripts which were 
overlong or poorly arranged. The letters 
which the editor has written concerning 
changes and other matters would fill a good- 
sized volume. Altogether the above and re- 
lated duties have consumed about two hours 
of every day. The work might have been 
done in less time if we had been willing to 
send manuscripts to the printer with errors 
of fact, misspelled words, grammatical im- 
proprieties and useless verbiage, but anyone 
with an editorial conscience doesn't approve 
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a manuscript until it is as nearly perfect as he 
can make it. 

We do not wish to imply that this metic- 
ulous work (sometimes done from a hospital 
bed) has been boring. It is thoroughly en- 
joyable to anyone who likes to work with 
words and ideas. Further satisfaction comes 
from the consciousness that through means 
of the Journal we are compiling a chronicle 
of a movement that has deep significance for 
humanity. The Journal is a repository of the 
lore of vocational guidance; it records the 
pulse-beat of the movement. To use an- 
other figure of speech, it is a chart that shows 
how the boundaries of our field are being 
pushed forward year by year. So long as 
vocational guidance exists the files of this 
Journal will be consulted as the official 
archives. To play an active part in pre- 
serving this enduring record is indeed a 
privilege. 

One of the joys of editorship is making 
new friends. Most of the manuscripts come 
from persons who are strangers to the editor, 
but in the processing of their contributions 
he comes to have a friendly feeling for them 
which they often reciprocate. It is particu- 
larly gratifying when he can publish the first 
article of a promising contributor and stimu- 
late that person to engage in further efforts at 
professional expression. 

Although insufficient recognition is given 
to it, we should mention one feature of Oc- 
cupations of high importance—the Editorial 
Board whose names appear in the front of 
each issue. These persons, chosen to repre- 
sent various interests, stand ready to give 
advice to the editor on all matters affecting 
the welfare of the Journal. They spend a 
good many hours in the interests of the 
Journal. In the course of a year they read 
from 30 to 50 articles and advise concerning 
publication. The editor abides by the deci- 
sion of the majority. 

Among regular contributors to the Jour- 
nal are the hard-working secretaries of 
Branches who send news; the state super- 
visors who see that we receive news from 
their respective areas. To all these unseen 
helpers the editor expresses profound ap- 
preciation. 

While acknowledging the help we have 
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received during our incumbency, it is fitting 
that we cite the significant contribution 
made by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity which employs the editor as professor 
and which therefore deserves his undivided 
time. The institution ungrudgingly has per- 
mitted him to give to OCCUPATIONS all 
the time necessary, and has furnished 
thousands of hours of secretarial service as 
well. 

We mention finally the person who is in 
dispensable to an editor—the assistant editor 
During the years of his incumbency the re- 
tiring editor has been blessed with high- 
grade editorial assistants, quick to see the 
way in which he wants an article slanted, al- 
ways ready with the right word and the 
appropriate caption, excessively careful in 
preparing manuscripts for the printer and in 
making up the finished product. They have 
been experts in their line. Though voca- 
tional guidance was an alien field to them 
they have striven to understand it and inter- 
pret it. Our association with them has been 
an experience we shall forever treasure. 

Thus endeth our ‘‘valedictory."’ One 
pleasurable duty remains: to thank the read- 
ers who have honored us by reading the Jour- 
nal regularly and to express the wish that all 
of our successors may have the support we 
have enjoyed and the satisfactions that have 
come to us from 13 years of service.—H. D. K. 


we 


Scrutiny of Scholarships 


To the Editor: 
Rw Laurence G. Mason's article ‘‘High 
School Students Examine Scholarships’’ which 
appeared in the January issue of Occupations 
prompts me to send a word about the work done 
by the scholarship committee in the Portland 
schools here in Oregon 
A couple of years ago under the leadership of 
Frances Dwane McGill, Supervisor of Guidance in 
the Portland school system, a committee consisting 
of a teacher from each of the nine high schools in 
the city was formed for the purpose of securing 
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and assembling information on scholarships and 
making that information available to high school 
students in the city. The formation of this com- 
mittee resulted from the feeling that many scholar- 
ship opportunities were missed because they were 
not known about. Results of the committee's 
work was a loose-leaf booklet providing consider- 
able information about schools which students 
from Portland would normally attend. The 
booklet is divided into six sections: Part I, 
Scholarships Available in Oregon; Part Il, 
Scholarships Available in California; Part III, 
Scholarships Available in Washington; Part IV, 
Scholarships Available in Nevada and Idaho; 
Part V, Scholarships Available in Eastern Col- 
leges; and Part VI, Scholarships Available through 
Competitive Examinations. Private colleges and 
state universities are grouped together and listed 
alphabetically. The name of the college is listed, 
the number of scholarships, qualifications of re- 
cipients, value of the scholarships, amount of 
tuition at the college, whether the scholarship is 
for boys or for girls, date application should be 
made, and the donor of the scholarship. 

Through the courtesy of Miss McGill and 
Superintendent Paul A. Rehmus, the booklets were 
made available to schools in Oregon at a cost of 
$0.75 per copy. 

The booklet was purposely compiled in loose-leaf 
form to make it practical to keep it up to date, 
which the committee has been doing. The com- 
mittee feels its efforts were well rewarded. Last 
year 171 scholarships were awarded in the nine 
high schools in Portland. Total value of these 
scholarships was $87,549.00. I felt knowing 
about the Portland committee's accomplishment 
might have a stimulating effect on other city 
groups. 

Guen‘L. Weaver, 
State Supervisor, 
Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service 


Who’s Who—and Where 


@To Our Readers: We are always pleased 
to receive and publish items of interest to or 
about NVGA members. Please let your Jour- 
nal hear from you—and about you.—Eb. 


Stpney Lewine, President of the Northeast 
Ohio Vocational Guidance Association? for 
1949-1950, and Director of the Cleveland 


EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


Jewish Vocational Service for several years, 
has been made Assistant Director of Mount 
Sinai Hospital in Cleveland. 


Taetma Mitts undertook duties September 
1 as Executive Director of the Young Wo 
men’s Christian Association of the City of 
New York. She had becu Director of Student 
Affairs for the University of Missouri since 
1938, and is President of the American College 
Personnel Association as well as Chairman of 
the Study Commission of CGPA. 


Heren Dacron Bracpon assumed her new 
duties as General Director of the American 
Association of University Women September 
1. She succeeded Katuryn McHa eg, who re- 
signed recently after serving as Director 
General for 20 years. Dr. Bragdon came to 
her new post from Painesville, Ohio, where 
she was President of Lake Erie College 


Joun M. Sratnaker, Coordinator of Psy 
chological Studies and Services at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, has accepted an ap- 
pointment to the scientific advisory board to 
the Chief of Staff, United States Air Forces. 


Watter A. Reynoxps, Jr., has been Chief 
Psychologist in the Psychosomatic Unit at 
Ellis Hospital, Albany, New York, since 
March 1. Prior to that date he was con- 
nected with the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn as an Educational and Vocational 
Counselor. 


Jacos Tuckman, Executive Director of the 
Jewish Vocational Service, Montreal, Canada, 
recently accepted an appointment at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


A resolution of appreciation to Leste B. 
SippLe was drawn up at the spring meeting of 
the Kansas Guidance Association in recog- 
nition of Dean Sipple’s long service to the 
organization. Dean Sipple is retiring from 
the faculty of the University of Wichita this 
year 


Samuet Braptyn has resigned his position 
with the Ohio State Employment Service in 
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order to accept an appointment as a rehabili- 
tation counselor with the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices for the Blind, Division of Social Ad- 
ministration, State of Ohio. 


Georce J. Faut is now Dean of Guidance 
and Pupil Personnel for Contra Costa Junior 
College, Richmond, California. Formerly he 
was Director of Student Personnel, Visalia 
College, Visalia, California. 


Taropore M. Spencer has succeeded Carr 
S. Epy as Chairman of the Public Service 
Commission of the Province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Previously Mr. Spencer was Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Testing, and Public Rela- 
tions in the Saskatchewan Provincial Govern- 
ment. Mr. Edy is now Personnel Director 
for the Saskatchewan Government Crown 


Corporations. 


Tuomas G. Spates has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Personnel Administration at Yale 
University. Mr. Spates served for many 


years as Vice-President of General Foods Cor- 
poration in charge of personnel administra- 


tion. For many years he was an active mem- 
ber of the New York City Branch of NVGA. 


Leonarp H. Gotpman has recently ac- 
cepted a position as Psychologist and Vo- 
cational Counselor at the Jewish Employment 
and Vocational Service in St. Louis, Missouri. 
Formerly he was Psychologist for the Jewish 
Vocational Service at Montreal, Canada. 


Arnotp R. Proreta, formerly Director of 
Guidance at Millville and Camden, New 
Jersey, is now a counselor at Great Neck, New 
York, High School. He is continuing gradu- 
ate work toward the doctorate in guidance 
and personnel administration at New York 
University. 


Donatp E. Super, Professor of Education 
in the Department of Guidance, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, spent four weeks 
in May and June ona short tour of active duty 
with the Air Force. While on active duty, 
Major Super devoted most of his time to a 


oHN Marks Brewer, one of the im- 

portant figures in the development of 
vocational guidance, died August 25 at the 
age of 73. Author of the classic History of 
Vocational Guidance, Dr. Brewer was the 
“friend and advocate’’ who persuaded Har- 
vard University to provide refuge for the 
National Vocational Guidance Association Bul- 
letin in 1922. He provided the continuing 
force which during changes of editorship 
kept the Bulletin going. At the time of his 
death Dr. Brewer was Associate Professor of 
Education, Emeritus, Harvard University 
He had contributed to the educational jour- 
nals, to the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, 
and had written many books and pamphlets 
on the subject of guidance. He retired in 
1944. At one time Dr. Brewer was president 
of the First Church of Christ Scientist, Boston. 


study of the validity of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for the selection of Air Force 
instructors. Together with the Academic 
Instructor Division staff, he developed a new 
scoring scale for the differentiation of superior 
from inferior instructors. This new scale is 
now being cross-validated on a sample of in- 
structors, both students in the Academic In- 
structor Division and instructors in other 
schools of the Air University. Major Super 
also spent some time on the problem of de- 
veloping an improved criterion of instructor 
success. 


Marcaret G. TwyMan, formerly with the 
office of the Dean of Women, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio, is now Assistant Dean of 
Women at Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Stewart Murray, Nova Scotia's first Di- 
rector of Guidance, recently resigned his posi- 
tion with the Canadian Department of Edu- 
cation to accept an appointment with the 
Psychology Department at Florida State 
University. Mr. Murray was succeeded by 
G. E. Perry, who in 1947 was appointed 
Assistant Director of Guidance. 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


Across the President’s Desk 


Ir ORDER TO WorK effectively the member- 
ship of any organization needs to be 
informed. To this end, I hope to be able to 
report regulariy on the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. Each month our Journal! will carry 
a review of activities taking place. 

Occupations—After years of 
service, Dr. Kitson has found it necessary to 
resign as Editor of Occupations. I feel sure 
that the membership of NVGA would like to 
join the officers and trustees in expressing ap- 
preciation of his services over the years. 
His sincere devotion to the Journal has given 
all.of us a goal toward which we may strive. 
A fuller measure of Dr. Kitson’s contributions 
to the Journal and to the Association will be 
set forth in an early issue of the Vocational 
Guidance Journal. We would like to express 
the hope meanwhile that he will find it pos- 
sible to continue to participate actively in the 
work of the Association. 

In order that the work of the Journal may 
be tied more closely with the headquarters 
office, Campbell Beard has been appointed 
Editor. He is responsible for the administra- 
tive work in issuing the Journal. Four 
Associate Editors have been appointed to de- 
velop policy, obtain manuscripts, and to de- 
termine content of the Journal. William 
Wilkins is Chairman. E. L. Harden, Robert 
Shaffer, and Forrest Kirkpatrick are the other 
Associate Editors. They solicit your help 
and your comments. 

The 1951 Convention—Plans for the 1951 Con- 
vention got under way May 1. John Mc- 
Mahon, Director of Guidance and Counseling, 
Chicago Board of Education, is general NV 
GA chairman. Harold Dillon, National 
Education Director, Junior Achievement, 
Inc., 345 Madison Avenue, New York Cicy, is 


de voted 


responsible for developing the convention 
program, and he will be pleased to receive 
your suggestions. We want to make this 
convention the finest the Association:has ever 
held. 

Nominations and Appointments—All chair- 
men for the various committees and divisions 
were appointed by May 1. They have been 
working during the spring and summer 
months implementing the activities of their 
groups. A complete listing of chairmen ap- 
pears at the end of this issue. Iam sure they 
will be happy to hear from you. If you are 
interested in any particular division or com- 
mittee, why not write to the appropriate 
chairman? 

Membership—The officers and trustees hope 
that 2,000 new members will be added to the 
organization this year. It is essential that 
we attain this goal if we are going to main- 
tain the high quality of our Journal and the 
present standard of services rendered by the 
headquarters office. 

C. C. Dunsmoor, Old Ridgefield Road, 
South Salem, New York, is responsible for 
promotion of Branch membership. He will 
be happy to work with you and your Branch 
in developing plans for securing new mem- 
bers. 

This goal might be more casily attained 
through development of better branch pro- 
grams. Harold Hargrave, Director of Guid- 
ance at LaPorte, Indiana, is chairman of a 
committee which will help develop Branch 
programs. He is anxious to work with your 
local program committee. 

Regional conferences will stimulate greater 
interest in the Association. Mary Basso, 
Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Provi- 
dence Public Schools, Providence, Rhode 
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Island, is in charge of this phase of the work 
and she is extremely anxious to be of service 
in the development of regional meetings. 

Unification—The major policy problem fac- 
ing the Association this year is the question of 
unification. This issue will receive attention 
in other sections of the Journal. It needs to 
be discussed and understood whenever coun- 
sclors get together. Leona Buchwald of 
Baltimore and Clifford Froehlich of the U. S. 
Office of Education serve as NVGA represen- 
tatives on the unification committee. They 
will be glad to provide information about de- 
velopments. It is extremely important that 
all members of the Association participate in 
discussions dealing with unification. 

Headquarters Office Policy—The trustees at 
their September meeting established system- 
atic personnel procedures for the head- 
quarters office. It is interesting to note that 
we have never applied to our own organiza- 
tion the personnel policies we recommend for 
others. For the future, however, classifica- 
tion and compensation plans have been estab- 
lished; working schedules arranged; annual 
leave provisions adopted, and health leaves 
and holidays are provided according to writ- 
ten policies. 

Nominations and Elections—A committee 
has already been appointed to handle nomi- 
nations and elections for the Association. 
I am sure that this committee will be happy 
to hear from you and to consider any sugges- 
tions that you might have. T. J. Kuemmer- 
lein, Director of Guidance, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, is chairman of the committee. 
H. B. McDaniel, Stanford University, and 
Harold Mahoney, State Director of Guidance 
Services, Hartford, Connecticut, constitute 
the members of this committee. Please sub- 
mit your ideas to them 

Uniform Fiscal Policy—At their September 
meeting the officers and trustees also con- 
sidered adoption of ceftain uniform fiscal 
policies. In the past funds have been handled 
by committees, divisions, and individuals in 
widely different ways. As the Association 
has grown it has become increasingly evident 
that attention needed to be given to this prob- 
lem. Further information will be available 
in subsequent issues of OccupaTIONs. 

The Year Ahead—In many ways this is the 
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most important year the Association has ever 
faced. It offers us an opportunity to join 
hands with other personnel organizations in 
developing a united front. The history of 
most social movements would indicate that 
organizations and agencies doing similar or 
closely related work combine and form a 
stronger and more important organization. 
This year is important because of the expan- 
sion of the services of the headquarters office 
In order to maintain the present staff it will 
be necessary to secure new members and en- 
courage the development of new branches. 

This year is also important because we 
move into the second half of the twentieth 
century. The guidance movement was born 
and this Association was formed during the 
early part of this century. Over the years it 
has expanded and assumed an increasingly sig- 
nificant status. The number of counselors 
needs to be greatly increased. The perform- 
ance of these counselors needs to be up- 
graded. The services of the guidance move- 
ment must be more adequately presented to 
the public. Other individuals and agencies 
interested in helping people must be identified 
and cooperative working relationships de- 
veloped. 

There are many possibilities ahead. I hope 
that every member of the Association will 
help in making this a banner year.—C.irrorp 
E. Erickson. 


News from N. V. G. A. 
BRANCHES 


by suseenneniemmenenmemtiad 





e St. Louis 


N PREPARATION FoR the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 

to be held in Washington, D. C., in December 
a Community Conference on Children and 
Youth for St. Louis and St. Louis County 
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was held June 1. The St. Louis Branch was 
one of the sponsoring organizations, and 
members of the Program Committee re- 
sponsible for development of “The Role of 
the Family in Helping Youth with Career 
Plans’ were all members of this Branch. 
Participating in the work of this Committee 
were Laurene Bamber, Glynn Clark, David 
Nicholson, Mary M. Ryan, Marie Shaver, 
and Chairman Julia Alsberg. They experi- 
mented with unrehearsed role playing as a 
way of pointing out problems which parents 
and youth face in career planning. 

“The Expanding Counseling Program" 
was the theme of a regional conference held 
on the Washington University Campus April 
4. Speakers included Philip J. Hickey, 
Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis 
Public Schools; Clifford Froehlich, Coun- 
selor-Trainer Specialist, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Margaret 
Bennett, Director of Guidance, Pasadena, 
California, and David H. Nicholson, Person- 
nel Director, Sunnen Products Company. 
Representatives from Illinois, Kansas, Wis- 
consin, and Missouri attended the conference. 


@ Kansas State 


Meeting at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, on March 18 for their annual con- 
ference, members heard Campbell B. Beard 
discuss *‘Coordinating Community Services 
for Better Guidance.’’ Ira J. Gordon of 
Kansas State College made an address on 
“The Challenge of Guidance.”’ 


e@ Northern California 


Principal speakers at the April 29 annual 
spring conference were Harry A. Jager of 
the U. S. Office of Education and Allen C. 
Blaisdell, Foreign Student Adviser at the 


University of California. Mr. Jager spoke 
on “Our Enlarging Task,"’ Dr. Blaisdell on 
‘America’s Educational Responsibility in the 
Near East." Theme of the conference was 
“The Broadening Horizon in Guidance and 
Counseling Work."’ 


@ Westchester-Putnam 


“Guidance in Relation to the Readjust- 


ment of Secondary Education’’ was the 
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theme of a meeting held April 25 at Yonkers, 
New York. Speakers and their topics in- 
cluded: Benjamin C. Willis, Chairman, The 
National Life Adjustment Committee, ‘*The 
Life Adjustment Program"’; Harry Gilson, 
Associate Commissioner of Education, Al- 
bany, New York, “‘Readjustment of High 
School Education’’; Harold Dillon, Junior 
Achievement, New York City, ‘‘Drop-outs, 
Their Causes and Needs’’; Dorothy Traylor, 
Coordinator, White Plains High School, 
“Cooperative School-Work Program."’ 


@ Minneapolis 


Holding its 1950 spring conference at the 
University of Minnesota, this Branch met 
for afternoon and evening sessions May 9 
Sessions were held on “‘Local Research in 
Vocational Psychology,’’ and on “‘Develop- 
ments in Local Employment Practices.’ 
Speakers’ topics were: ‘Vocational Follow- 
Up of Negro High School Graduates’’; 
“Application of Trade Test Techniques to 
Retail Sales Positions’’; ‘‘Orienting Clients 
Toward Counseling’’; ‘“‘The College Place- 
ment Program of the Minnesota State Em- 
ployment Service’’; “‘Job Placement Activi- 
ties of a Community Social Agency’’; *‘Sup- 
plements to Seniority for Transfers and Lay- 
offs,"" and ““The Program of the Minnesota 
Mental Health Commission."’ 


e Northwestern Ohio 


The final meeting was held in Toledo May 
18. ‘‘Vocational Guidance and Placement”’ 
was the topic considered under the chair- 
manship of Phillip G. Robinson, Personnel 
Director, Electric Auto-Lite Company. Frank 
Black, Superintendent of Industria] Rela- 
tions, Standard Oil Company, acted as 
moderator, and Myron Housel, Personnel 
Director, Toledo Scale, spoke on “The 
Present Labor Market and Its Effect on Place- 
ment." Other speakers and their topics 
were Olive Cummings, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Owens Illinois, ‘‘The Teacher as a 
Reference’’; John Graden, Placement Direc- 
tor, Stautzenberger’s Secretarial School, ‘“The 
Three ‘R’s’*; Melville Smiley, Personnel 
Director, LaSalle & Koch's, ‘Standards of 
Acceptances and Success of Business."’ 
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e@ Northeastern Ohio 


On May 11 members heard Eldon Schneider, 
Child Study Consultant for Garfield Heights 
Schools, discuss ‘‘Where Should Guidance 
Start?’’ A revision of the Association's con- 
stitution was completed at the April 18 meet- 
ing. Under the new constitution elections 
and committee work will be more democratic, 
reports Recording Secretary May Belle 
Thompson. At the March meeting Harold 
J. Bowers, Supervisor, Division of Teaching, 
Education and Certification, Ohio State De- 
partment of Education, spoke on ““Trends in 
feacher Supply and Demand, and Implica- 
tions for Guidance Counselors." Mr. Bowers 
spoke of the importance of the single salary 
schedule in attracting young people to the 
elementary school level. Interest was aroused 
by the new plan for dual certification for 
training on clementary and secondary school 
levels. Among Ohio schools now providing 
this type of training are Ohio State, Ohio 
University, Kent, Bowling Green, Mus- 
kingum, University of Toledo, Ohio North- 
ern, Wittenberg, Western Reserve, and a 
few others. 


@ Chicago Guidance and Personnel 
Association 

High spots of the NVGA Convention were 
presented at the May meeting. Panel mem- 
bers tor this meeting were John T. McMahon, 
Chairman; John Barry of the University of 
Illinois; George Speer and Dorothy Carring- 
ton of the Illinois Institute of Technology; 
Esther Myers of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and Henriette Simon of Me. Sinai 
Hospital. 

Jerome A. Gottschalk spoke on **Maturity 
and the Counselor’’ at the April 3 meeting. 
As a result of his work in schools and in 
industry, Mr. Gottschalk has become par- 
ticularly interested in the necessity for de- 
velopment of mature individuals in our 
democracy and the need for them on the job. 
Mr. Gottschalk was Manager, Executive 
Development and Training, at Hotpoint 
Electrical Appliances Company, and also 
Assistant Director of Executive Personnel at 
Booz, Allen and Hamilton, and Director of 
Research of the National Metal Trades As- 
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sociation. He has also done several years 
of clinical research in mental hospitals. 


e@ Central Indiana 


Philip B. Reed, Director of the Child 
Guidance Clinic, Indianapolis, Indiana, spoke 
on ‘“‘What Does Mental Hygiene Have to 
Offer in Vocational Counseling?’ at the 
March meeting. A panel discussion fol- 
lowed. Discussants were: Walter Argow, 
Executive Director, Indiana Mental Society, 
Indianapolis; Hazel Stevens, Psychologist, 
Riley Hospital; Arden Eichsteadt, Assistant 
Professor, College of Education, Butler Uni- 
versity; Wade Fuller, Vocational Coordi- 
nator, Howe High School; Gertrude Theum- 
ler, Dean of Girls, Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. At the Apri! 
meeting, held in Terre Haute, a report was 
given on the Atlantic City Convention of 
NVGA. 


@ University of Colorado 


Writing to report on activities undertaken 


by the University of Colorado Guidance and 
Personnel Association since its organization 
meeting in February, Donald L. Frick tells 
of a March 3 panel discussion on ‘Improving 
the Counseling and Guidance Curriculum at 


the University."" Recommendations result- 
ing of this discussion were presented to the 
University Guidance Curriculum Reorganiza- 
tion Committee for consideration. At a 
second meeting members saw a film on coun- 
seling and interviewing. This was followed 
by a panel discussion of the picture, and a 
group discussion on the merits of various 
A small news- 

will be dis- 


techniques of interviewing. 

letter is being planned. Ie 
tributed to prospective members as a means 
of stimulating interest in the organization. 


e Worcester 


The February 20 meeting was held at the 
Family Service Organization. Functions, 
history, and typical case work done by the 
organization were discussed by Director 
Walter Olson and Case Work Director Eleanor 
Sheedy. The year's fourth meeting featured 
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a discussion by John E. Bell of the Clark 
University psychology department. He ex- 
plained the rationale behind, and the progress 
and implications in, projective techniques in 
psychological investigation and clinical 
work. By this point membership had in- 
creased from 17 to 42 persons. The year's 
fifth meeting took members to the Wyman- 
Gordon Company's plant. One purpose of 
this visit was to bring counselors closer to 
the realities of the city’s employment op- 
portunities, hazards, and _ responsibilities. 
On April 27 members inspected the Denholn 
& McKay Company department store. At 
the May 11 meeting Campbell B. Beard, 
Executive Secretary of NVGA, reviewed 
plans of the national office for the year, dis- 
cussed the future of Occupations, and rela- 
tions between the national office and the 
Branches. Mr. Beard pointed to the necessity 
for unity of action among branches of 
NVGA to bring about salutary and timely 
discussion, action, and legislation for im- 
provements in professional status and prep- 
aration. He also discussed the proposed 
unification of NVGA with other member 
bodies of the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations. A special meeting was 
held jointly with the Boston Branch at 
Cushing General Hospital. The combined 
groups toured the immense hospital, viewing 
therapy, facilities, and a motion picture on 
civilian rehabilitation. Fritz Friedland, 
Director of Medical Rehabilitation, and other 
hospital staff members conducted a practical 
address and discussion panel. 


@ Western Massachusetts 


At the final meeting on May 17 Joseph 
Bedard described operation of the state guid- 
ance office. Mr. Bedard is Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Vocational 
Counseling of the Massachusetts Department 
of Education. Reporting this meeting, John 
L. Steele, Associate Dean, Springfield Col- 
lege, said: ‘In Massachusetts, which I 
believe is the only state that does not require 
state certification of teachers and counselors, 
it was especially useful to hear about the 
‘non-directive’ leadership methods of the 
state department.” 
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e District of Columbia 


A five-man panel of specialists and teachers 
met with the District of Columbia Branch 
April 18 for a discussion of *“The Application 
of Mental Hygiene Principles in Everyday 
Counseling."" Chairman of the group was 
Walter V. Bingham. Helen Samuels, Gordon 
Junior High School, discussed *‘The Teacher 
as a Guidance Worker’’; Grace Holmes, 
Coolidge High School, spoke on ‘The 
Specialized Counselor’’; Marshall Levy of 
the District of Columbia Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice considered ‘“‘Work with the Handi- 
capped,”’ and John W. Stafford, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, described *‘The Pastoral 
Interview.”" 


@ Maine State Guidance Association 


Meeting at Auburn, April 12, members of 
this group heard the topic of ‘Adjustment in 
the School Population’’ treated by a panel 
composed of a doctor, a psychiatrist, and a 
minister. Writes Arthur R. Sprague, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, ‘“There is an increase in the 
number of péople attending our mectings. 
We shall make an effort to retain that interest 
and to increase our membership."’ 


@ Capital District 


Sixty members of the Capital District 
Branch attended the annual spring meeting 
which was held at the Hudson Falls High 
School. Prior to the business meeting mem- 
bers had an opportunity to visit either the 
home office of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company or the plant of the Imperial Wall 
Paper Company, both in Glens Falls. 


e@ Heart of America 


“Opportunities for Youth in the Kansas 


City Area’ will underlie eight monthly 
meetings planned for the current year. An 
opening meeting probably will be concerned 
with a White House Conference theme. 
Another fall meeting is expected to feature 
opportunities in industry, and the dinner 
meeting is to be held at an appropriate firm. 
Also, writes Edward M. Carter, “if arrange- 
ments can be made one meeting will... be 
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held at a hospital during the year to learn 
of the possibilities for clinical care to include 
mental health. Following the pattern of 
this year's successful meeting on employment 
opportunities, a panel will be arranged for 
the April meeting. The final meeting in 
May will be held at William Jewell College 
to explore further higher educational op- 
portunities in this area."" Other suggestions 
for the year include information on the pro- 
posed health center and county child place 
ment work as well as regional afternoon and 
evening conferences. 


@ Savannah 


Procedures and techniques used in counsel- 
ing were demonstrated to members of the 
Savannah Branch at a May 4 mecting. 
Demonstrators were a team from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. Charles F. Hudgins, 
Director of Counseling and Counselor Train- 
ing at the University of Georgia, gave an 
explanation of the program of training for 
counselors offered by his university. In his 
address he deplored the fact that most of his 
trained graduates left Georgia to accept 
positions because better opportunities were 
offered in other states. 


Briefer Branch Notes... 


@ At a May 6 mecting the Central Pennsylvania 
Branch adopted a new plan of organization. The 
general group was’ reorganized into three sub- 
divisions, cach one under a Branch president. 
q@ An organizational meeting for the Delaware 
State Branch was held at Dover February 27. 
Installation followed on March 22. q A meeting 
held at Richmond, Virginia, February 21 was 
noteworthy for the large number of representatives 
of industry in attendance. Campbell B. Beard 
spoke at this mecting on “‘Education-Business Co- 
operation in Guidance. @ Membership in the 
Northern California Guidance Association doubled 
during the 1949-1950 year. Credit is due to 
efforts of an active membership chairman and 
those of sectional group discussion leaders. q At 
their final meeting of the year members of the 
Central Ohio Guidance Association in Columbus 
heard a discussion of “USES Tests for Guidance 
and Selection." Speakers were Marguerite Ham- 
mond, Supervisor, and other staff members of the 
Testing Department of the Ohio State Emplov 
ment Service 
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in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


Here’s a book for use with boys’ or girls’ 
classes, in the gym or on the grounds. It 
offers a coordinated selection of 215 tested, 
competitive athletic skills games for im- 
proving pupils’ skills in 8 chief sports. The 
book makes scoring games of the skills 
themselves. And there’s a chapter of gradu- 
ated skills games on each sport. 

In the 7 chapters preceding the games 
section, the organization and methods of 
teaching an athletic skills program are de- 
veloped in terms of accepted educational 
principles. And instead of calling for more 
money for athletic equipment, this book 
throughout is full of information on ways 
and means of providing equipment at little 
cost... or no cost whatever. Order a copy 
today for 10-day free examination. 


Net prof. price $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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NEWSPAPER COLUMN ON CAREERS IS WORK 
OF NVGA MEMBER 


A WEEKLY NeEWspAPER column which 
should be of interest to vocational 
counselors has been appearing since January, 
1947, in the Worcester Telegram in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and may soon be carried by 
other papers throughout the country. 

Entitled ‘“Talk About Careers"’ the column 
is a first-class reporting job on career fields 
and opportunities open to women. It is 
written from New York each week by NVGA 
Member Trudy Howard, a former high school 
teacher, magazine writer, and newspaper 
woman, who became appalled at the number 
of high school students who desperately 
needed more information about 
careers and didn't know where or how to get 
it. 

While working on the editorial staff of 
Seventeen magazine, Mrs. Howard, who was 
then writing under her maiden name and 
byline, Trudy Mulcahy, answered thousands 
of letters from anxious and confused teen- 
agers who, judging from their letters, says 
Mrs. Howard, “All thought the only careers 
worth aiming at were becoming a model or an 
airline hostess." 

This columnist, who was then only 23 
years old herself, became determined to tell 
teen-agers about the several thousand other 
fields open to women and remove the cloak of 
glamour from some of the over-publicized 
jobs in the women’s fields. 

While building up the career department in 
Seventeen, she presented her idea for a weekly 
newspaper column on careers to the Women's 
Editor of the Worcester Telegram, a paper with a 
circulation of 140,000 and a good reputa- 
tion in higher newspaper echelons. The 
idea was accepted. And the column has been 
a continuing feature of the women's page of 
the Worcester Telegram ever since. 

The column gets what newspapermen refer 
to as “‘double readership"’ since subscribers 
often clip out ““Talk About Careers’’ and 
send it to friends in other cities. 


concrete 
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Besides relaying advice gleaned from inter- 
views with top-notch executives Mrs. How- 
ard makes personal visits to outstanding 
training schools in various fields, investigates 
claims made by correspondence schools, and 
attends conventions of leading professional! 
groups. This writer pulls no punches in 
telling her readers if a field is overcrowded, 
underpaid, hostile to women, or has other 
behind-the-scenes challenges. Addresses of 
accrediting agencies for professional schools, 
colleges, and universities in specific fields are 
usually included in the column or offered to 
readers on request. If no standards for ac- 
crediting schools or state licensing require- 
ments have been established, this columnist 
does not hesitate to point a verbal accusing 
finger in the right direction! 

The suggestion ‘“Talk it over with yout 
school counselor’ is repeatedly given be 
cause as Trudy Howard explained in a recent 
speech to an undergraduate group at her 
alma mater, Fitchburg State Teachers Col- 
lege, ““We all have to keep reminding tax 
payers, every single chance we get, of the 
things we need in our schools, so that they 
will gain a better understanding of the job we 
are trying to do.”’ 

Although “‘Talk About Careers"’ addresses 
itself primarily to women, plenty of men 
read it too. Placement directors, and faculty 
members of men's colleges have written the 
editor that many of the suggestions con- 
tained in the column are likewise applicable 
to boys and therefore, ‘‘constitute a real 
public service."’ 

This columnist answers all of her mail per 
sonally and sends out tip sheets which con- 
tain additional sources of information and 
lists of reliable pamphlets and books on 
specific careers which she has reviewed her- 
self. 

Although “‘Talk About Careers’’ origi- 
nated to serve the needs of teen-agers, mothers 
and housewives soon wrote in requesting in 
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formation on various careers which they, 
themselves, might pursue on a part-time basis. 
Such fields as insurance, real estate, catering, 
marketing -home-made products, conduct- 
ing party services, or a children’s clothing 
exchange have been covered in the column in 
an attempt to help this group of readers. 

Mrs. Howard does all her own writing 
from her home in Hartsdale, New York, 
where she lives with her husband, Leonard 
F. Howard, a well-known security analyst, 
and their 14-month-old son, Tommy. 


News from the 


STATE 
SUPERVISORS 


ee 


MAINE 
John C. Cass, State Director, OIGS 








The New England Regional Conference of 
NVGA will be held at the Eastland Hotel in 


Portland October 13. The morning speaker 
will be Robert Hoppock, Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University. Group chair- 
men will be: John L. Steele, Associate Dean, 
Springfield College; J. Wendell Yeo, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Boston University; 
DWane R. Collins, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Connecticut; 
Clifton W. Emery, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Tufts College; Thomas E. Chris- 
tensen, Director of Guidance, Worcester 
Public Schools; Seth Arsenian, Director of 
Guidance and Personnel Services, Spring- 
field College; Harold Mahoney, Supervisor of 
Guidance, Connecticut, Department of Edu- 
cation; William M. Redding, Assistant 
Superintendent of Documents, Providence, 
Rhode Island. *‘Research in Guidance’ will 
be the Conference theme. One of the groups 
will hear from the directors of three pilot 
guidance programs in Maine. They will de- 
scribe the pilot guidance program as a re- 
search instrument, drawing from their first 
year's experience. 
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About 80 schools and school unions organ- 
ized programs for State Career Week in 
Maine April 2-8. The Week was sponsored 
by the Maine State Chamber of Commerce in 
cooperation with OIGS and service clubs. 
Among the features were employers’ mect- 
ings at which the employers were instructed 
in information collecting and counseling 
methods. 

A statewide conference on unemployment 
held at Togus March 29 set up a permanent 
committee to “‘solve’’ Maine's unemploy- 
ment problems. The Maine Medical Associa- 
tion has set up a committee to study the 
problem of assisting schools in the education 
of their pupils in the areas of sex and mental 
hygiene. Chairman is Margaret Simpson of 
the State Department of Mental Health. 
Among committee members is the State 
Director of Guidance. 


NEW JERSEY 
Franklin Connolly, State Supervisor, OIGS 


The New Jersey Vocational and Arts As- 
sociation held its annual convention at As- 
bury Park March 17-18. One of the major 
meetings was devoted to guidance and place- 
ment. At this year’s meeting, which was 
attended by 125 counselors, educators, and 
teachers, two outstanding speakers appeared : 
Earl Planty, Executive Counselor, Johnson & 


Johnson Company, New Brunswick, who 


spoke on ‘Personality Traits and Attitudes 
Important in Job Success and Their Develop- 
ment,’’ and Richard H. Wood, Director, In- 
stitute of Labor Relations and Management 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 


Jersey, who discussed ‘“The Place of Manage- 


ment and Labor in Industrial Relations.’’ 


Joseph Hausman, Counselor, Paterson Voca- 


tional and Technical High School, was elected 
junior counselor member for guidance. Agnes 
Fahy, Counselor, Orange, New Jersey Public 
Schools, becomes senior counselor member. 


CALIFORNIA 
Donald E. Kitch, Chief, OIGS 


The Pacific Southwest Regional Conference 
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of NVGA was held June 29 at the University 
of Southern California in Los Angeles. The 
theme was ‘Vocational Guidance, a Com- 
munity Responsibility."’ Clifford E. Erick- 
son, President of the Association, opened the 
Conference, after which 12 sectional meetings 
were held. Other general sessions were ad- 
dressed by Marguerite Zapoleon and Aryness 
Joy Wickens, U. S. Department of Labor, and 
Edwin A. Lee, University of California at 
Los Angeles. A luncheon session featured a 
debate, *‘Do We Need a Guidance Credential 
in California?’’ Addresses given at the 
general sessions were recorded. Copies of the 
recordings may be borrowed by Branches and 
other organizations. About 500 persons were 
registered. The chairman of the conference 
committee was Ward W. Leis, Pasadena City 
College. 


HAWAII 
Herbert S. Bowers, Director, OIGS 
Although the archipelago extends over 


several hundred miles, Honolulu is centrally 
located, making even the most distant school 


only a few hours away by means of good air 
and motor transportation. OIGS staff mem- 


ber contacts with school administrators, 
teachers, and counselors are numerous 
throughout the year. Special services to the 
field such as the administration or supervision 
of interest inventories and aptitude tests for 
the purpose of developing individual in- 
ventories, the selection of trainees for training 
programs, or the placement of applicants 
through the use of counseling techniques, 
have taken on considerable importance. 
OIGS is constantly endeavoring to have 
counselors and teachers qualify themselves to 
administer vocational tests and inventories, 
thus giving the office staff more time for re- 
search and evaluation. 

Services are available to the schools in as- 
sisting them to promote career conferences, 
to make follow-up studies of school leavers, 
and to assist in the placement of graduates or 





Attend the North Atlantic Regional 
Conference of N.V.G.A. at Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, November 17-18. 
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drop-outs. The latter service is limited 
largely to the city of Honolulu. A counselor 
in Hilo, the second largest city in the Terri- 
tory, located on the island of Hawaii, de- 
votes part of her time to placement work and 
has her office open several weeks in the sum- 
mer months. Under consideration is a pro- 
gram with the Territorial Employment Serv- 
ice for the handling of the larger portion 
of youth placement through its newly de- 
veloped Youth Employment Division, a serv- 
ice they have been trying to promote for 
some time. It is hoped to extend counselor 
services and perhaps arrange to employ a few 
school counselors on a part-time basis pri- 
marily during the summer vacation period 
when there is a great demand for this serv- 
ice. 

OIGS has developed a fairly complete loan 
library of occupational information. With 
such supplies as it has been possible to furnish 
schools in the field, the suggestions given 
them regarding publications, and through 
the initiative of their own school staffs, 
many of the schools have developed their own 
occupational information libraries. How- 
ever, administrators, teachers, and counselors 
are continuing to make extensive use of the 
OIGS library of sample student texts and 
professional guidance books. Otto J. Beyers, 
Associate Professor of Education at the 
University of Hawaii, has made considerable 
use of these professional materials in his 
counselor training and guidance courses at 
the University as well as in the extension 
courses he has set up in various areas through- 
out the Territory. The film library is very 
popular. Last year 28 schools and organiza- 
tions used this material with a total audience 
of nearly 75,000. OIGS is constantly trying 
to add new films to this collection. 

Another service that OIGS has been able 
to extend to the community is the adminis- 
tration of test batteries to employees of in- 
dustrial firms in the islands as an aid to the 
selection of trainees for training programs. 
Fortunately this work has not been too ex- 
tensive as yet for OIGS lacks the staff to 
carry on very much of it at this time. How- 
ever, the office has given some professional 
advisement to personnel officers of local firms 
regarding selection of test batteries. 
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Old Age a Dead End? 
Conferees Hope Not 


Eleven and a half million people over 65 
years old—and the total of 20 million who 
may be a part of the American population by 
1980—were the concern of a three-day Con- 
ference on Aging held in Washington, D. C., 
August 12-16. Some 800 national leavers in 
gerontology, business, medicine, labor, edu- 
cation, religion, social welfare, housing, 
recreation, and related fields participated in 
the Conference. Reports from the discus- 
sions undertaken by these representatives 
are to be expected within the coming year. 
It is hoped that these reports will chart new 
directions for solving older people's prob- 
lems of being unwanted, nagged by financial 
problems, and unable to continue at produc- 
tive work. One Conference participant, 
Edwin E. Witte, Wisconsin economist, de- 
clared that today's trend to earlier, com- 
pulsory retirement must be reversed. ‘‘To- 
day,”’ he said, ‘‘one-third of all persons in the 
United States more than 65 years old have no 
cash income of their own, and three-fourths 
have less than $1,000 annual cash income.”’ 
Outlining this same financial dilemma, Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
for the United States Department of Labor, 
declared: ‘One way we are trying to solve 
the problem is to provide an income so the 
old need not work. The other way it is to 
provide them an opportunity to work to earn 
their own income." 


-~ + + 


Research Fellowships Offered 
by Princeton University 


The Educational Testing Service is offer- 
ing for 1951-1952 its fourth series of research 
fellowships in psychometrics leading to the 


Ph.D. degree at Princeton University. Open 
to men who are acceptable to the Graduate 
School of the University, the two fellow- 
ships each carry a stipend of $2,375 a year 
and are normally renewable. Fellows will be 
engaged in part-time research in the general 
area of psychological measurement at the 
offices of the Educational Testing Service and 
will, in addition, carry a normal program of 
studies in the Graduate School. Competence 
in mathematics and psychology is a pre- 
requisite for obtaining these feliowships 
Information and application blanks may be 
obtained from: Director of Psychometric 
Fellowship Program, Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 


Jersey. 


-~ + + 


Progress of Labor 
Detailed in Review 


A cross section of the progress of American 
labor since 1900 is presented in the cthirty- 
fifth anniversary issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. Features of this special issue in- 
clude ‘a series of 10 articles which trace de- 
velopment of various aspects of labor his- 
tory and labor relations during the first half 
of this century. A second section consists of a 
50-year chronology of labor events and a 
graphic presentation of significant labor sta- 
tistics over the same time span. Important 
books which have had an influence on labor 
thought and labor relations during the past 
five decades are the subjects of essays in a 
10,000-word books section. The fourth part 
of the anniversary issue contains the regular 
features of the Monthly Labor Review. Copies 
are available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. The price is 
$.50 a copy. 
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CEREBRAL PALSY INSTITUTE 
A two week Institute in Cerebral Palsy, for qualified 
physicians, nurses, physical, occupational and speech 
therapists, social service and guidance workers, and 
teachers, has been announced by Dr. Philip D. Wilson, 
President of The Coordinating Council for Cerebra 
Palsy in New York City, Inc., "670 Park Avenue, — 
York City. The Institute will be held for a two week 
period beginning Monday dd a 6, will in- 
. Clinical copepeieeene and seminars 
An eminent faculty of ph ! 
personnel, cuiadiies in their individual “fields, will 
ponents. 

Following the Institute, opportunities for a three 
month in-service training course will be available to a 
limited number of physicians and therapists. 

Further information can be obtained from Miss Mar- 
querite Abbott, Executive Director of the Council, 270 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥ 














School Psychologists 
Announce Newsletter 


The Division of School Psychologists of 
the American Psychological Association an- 
nounces the availability of its Newsletter, 
issued about four times a year in mimeo- 
graphed form, to those who wish to be in 
contact with developments and activities in 
this field. The mailing fee is $.75 for four 
issues. The Division also invites applica- 
tions for membership from school psycholo- 
gists in public or private elementary or sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. Write to the 
Secretary, Milton A. Saffir, 55 East Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


-~ + + 


Better Living Booklets 
Are New SRA Series 


To interpret the problems of young people 
to adults who work with them, Science Re- 


search Associates, Chicago, in Sepcember 
began publication of a new monthly series. 
Similar in format to the Life Adjustment 
Series which the company will continue to 
publish for adolescent readership, the new 
series is called the SRA Better Living Book- 
lets and is designed to help teachers, coun- 
selors, and parents build better relationships 
with young people. 

Each issue in the series will be a 48-page 
illustrated booklet treating a major problem 
which adults face in helping children and 
adolescents. Authors include William C. 
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Menninger, of the Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka; H. H. Remmers, Professor of Psy- 
chology and Education, Purdue University; 
O. Spurgeon English, author of Emotional 
Problems of Living; Thelma Gwinn Thur- 
stone, Division of Child Study, Chicago 
Board of Education; The Association for 
Family Living, Chicago; G. Frederic Kuder, 
Professor of Psychology, Duke University, 
and Eva Grant, Editor of the National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine 


+ - + 


Personnel and Management 
Group to Meet in Texas 


The 1950 Conference of the Texas Person- 
nel and Management Association will be 
held on the campus of the University of 
Texas in Austin, November 2-3. Leaders in 
industry, business, government, and educa- 
tion from the Southwest will attend the 
University of Texas-sponsored event. Of 
especial interest to industrial and business 
personnel will be a supervisors’ panel on 
operating problems, and a workers’ panel, 
“What I Would Like to Get from My Job."’ 
Speakers will include: Ralph L. Mason, 
Manager, Employee Relations Department, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), New York 
City; Alfred J. Marrow, President, Harwood 
Manufacturing Company, New York City; 
E. H. Reed, Manager, Education and Train- 
ing, International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago; John J. McCarthy, Assistant General 
Manager, Gimbel Brothers, New York City; 
and W. R. Allen, Personnel Director, L. S. 
Ayres & Company, Indianapolis. 


-~ + + 


Crippled Children Society 
to Meet in Chicago 


The Annual Meeting of the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults will 
be held in Chicago at the Stevens Hotel, 
October 26-28. The meeting will feature 
speeches by noted authorities and demon- 
stration of techniques. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications... By Various Contributors 


GuIpDaAnce Services IN SMALLER SCHOOLS, 
by Clifford P. Froehlich. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 352 pp. 
$3.75. 


OYS AND GiRLs in small schools are as 

much in need of guidance services as 
those in large schools. Small staff, inade- 
quate budget, and other limitations of the 
usual small school prevent use of organiza- 
tional plans and methods successful in large 
schools. The small school, however, has 
many strengths and potentialities of its own. 
Little guidance literature has been directed 
to the problems of the small school. This 
book by Dr. Froehlich, prepared for adminis- 
trators and teachers in smaller schools, comes 
as a welcome and needed aid. Written by a 
recognized authority with experience in small 
schools, and based on extensive study of small 
school guidance programs, it presents a 
challenge and guide for the staff of the smaller 
school. 

In establishing a viewpoint the author 
states, ‘‘Smaller schools should not differ from 
larger ones in the kind or quality of guidance 
services provided. The rt wane lies in how 
these services are provided."’ An adequate 
program makes provision for the organiza- 
tion and coordination of all essential guidance 
services in the school. Five basic assumptions 
guided preparation of the book: 


Guidance work is not confined to experts. 

An effective guidance program is possible in a 
small school. 

Guidance services cannot be superimposed upon 
a school but must become, through a process 
of gradual growth, an integral part of the 
school’s program. 

When establishing a guidance program, the 
range of services should be limited to func- 
tions which can be performed adequately by 
the available personnel. 

The development of the program is dependent 
upon the speed with which the staff acquires 
skill in handling additional guidance tools. 


The author defines a complete guidance 
program in terms of services it renders: 


“Services to pupils in groups’’—articulation, 
orientation and provision of group services to 
help students acquire needed experiences for 
intelligent personal planning. 

“Services to pupils as individuals’’—counsel- 
ing and the supporting services of individual 
analysis, environmental information and place- 
ment. 

“Services to the instructional staff’’—assistance 
in understanding children, in-service training 
in guidance techniques, and provision of 
referral services for pupils with problems 
beyond the scope of the teachers. 

Services to administration’’—providing in- 
formation for adapting the school program to 
the needs of pupils and serving as liaison with 
the community. 

“Research services’’—making surveys and 
studies for needed information, evaluation, 
and identification of former pupils in need of 
further assistance. 


From the author's study of small schools 
he has made an excellent analysis of their 
weaknesses, strengths, and potentialities. 
Throughout the book the desirable is set up 
according to oe standards. Following 
this the practicable is developed with em- 
phasis on cooperative effort in utilizing avail- 
able resources. After establishing point of 
view and concept of a guidance program 
the author deuilles elements of the program 
in the subsequent chapters. Each answers 
questions of why and how. Most of the 
chapters are richly supported by examples 
of successful practices. 

Basic principles are drawn from examples. 
After describing a group of successful pro- 
grams the conditions that contributed to the 
success of these programs were found to be: 
The school administrator supported the guid- 
ance program. Cooperation of teachers was 
secured. Responsibility for the guidance 
program was centralized. Staff time was 
made available for guidance purposes. 
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Enough money was provided to meet mini- 
mum costs of guidance materials. Persons 
having professional responsibilities in the 
program possessed guidance training. Ef- 
fective relationships between the guidance 
program and the students, the parents, and 
the community were established and main- 
rained 

A first duty in planning guidance services is 
studying individual pupils. The school staff 
is urged to plan its own program, making 
definite provisions for acquiring, interpreting, 
and using information ant pupils. Excel- 
lent plans, devices, and materials are de- 
scribed. 

Quality counseling is usually difficult to 
provide in the small school since its staff 
contains few persons qualified for counseling. 
The author suggests, particularly for begin- 
ning programs, that counseling be limited to 
students and problems that available staff 
members (or persons in the community) are 
qualified to handle. Chapters devoted to 
information services and placement services 
are particularly replete with effective tools 
for small school use. Chapters on teacher 
cooperation, public relations, and on research 
and evaluation stress the ideas that the staff 
must work together, that the guidance pro- 
gram exists for the entire school, and that 
available resources in school and community 
must be recognized and used. 

There can be no complete text or manual 
for the development of guidance services. 
In use this book must be supplemented with 
considerable basic materials for  train- 
ing guidance workers. For the purpose 
for which this book was prepared, however, 
it provides an excellent chal enge and guide 
for program planning in small schools. It 
should be read by all small school staffs and 
extensively used for in-service training— 
RayMonD S. Orr, State Supervisor, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, Cheyenne, 
H’yoming. 


PRINCIPLES AND Metuops oF GUIDANCE FOR 
Teacners (Revised), by Clarence C. Duns- 
moor and Leonard M. Miller. Scranton, 
Pennsylvania: International Textbook 
Company, 1949. 399 pp. $3.75. 


HE AUTHORS DEFINE guidance as ‘a means 
of helping individuals to understand and 
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DICTIONARY OF 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Edited by 
Nandor Fodor and Frank Gaynor 
With a Preface by Theodor Reik 
@ 
A handy one-volume glossary of all 
Freud's 
defined and explained in his own words 


basic terms and concepts, 
The source is given in each case. Con- 
stantly useful for vocational counsellors, 
placement officers, psychiatrists and 
students $3.75 


@ 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 
Publishers 
15 E. 40 St., Desk 204, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

Expedite shipment by prepayment. 











use wisely the educational, vocational, and 
personal potentialities and opportunities 
which they have or can develop. It is a form 
of systematic assistance whereby pupils are 
aided in achieving satisfactory adjustment to 
self and to others in their school and life rela- 
tionships." They describe three types of 
guidance: educational, vocational, org 
ethical-social. The latter category includes 
“‘all other types of guidance. . .1n addition to 
educational and vocational guidance."" The 
materials are presented under seven principal! 
headings: Part One, ‘‘Guidance Functions in 
Modern Education’; Part Two, ‘‘Educa- 
tional Guidance for Teachers’’; Part Three, 
“Civic-ethical-social Guidance by Teachers’ ; 
Part Four, ‘Vocational Guidance by Teach- 
ers’’; Part Five, ‘Organizing for Guidance by 
Teachers’’; Part Six, ‘“‘Group Activities and 
Techniques in Guidance’’; and Part Seven, 
‘Guidance Materials and Outcomes.’ 

This book contains a great deal of useful 
information, well organized and written in a 
styleeasy toread. There are numerous charts 
and forms which will prove valuable to 
schools initiating new personnel programs 
Its practical emphasis is particularly com- 
mendable. The authors are experienced edu- 
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cators and their philosophy and methods 
grow directly out of their rich backgrounds 
in the individualization of education. 

The criticisms here voiced grow out of this 
reviewer's personal bias and should not be 
interpreted as reflecting upon the workman- 
ship of this book. 

When the reviewer reads the definition of 
guidance quoted in the first paragraph of this 
review, he finds it difficult to differentiate be- 
tween what it refers to and education as a 
whole. A considerable amount of the ma- 
terial included in this book, particularly that 
concerned with classroom activities, might be 
more properly included in courses in educa- 
tional philosophy and methods. Placing it 
along with material on counseling and other 
pupil personnel services tends only to confuse 
the reader. This book commits an error com- 
mon to similar texts in giving the impression 
that teachers and personnel workers perform 
the same functions. Clear-cut distinctions 
can be drawn between personnel workers and 
classroom teachers, but the authors of this 
book gloss over these differences and attempt 
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to make all teachers ‘guidance workers.’’ It 
seems hazardous to give classroom teachers 
the impression that they can become effective 
pupil personnel workers merely by reading 
about it. 

This book and other ‘‘guidance’’ texts, 
probably reflect the transition through which 
we have been passing in education from sub- 
ject-matter-dominated to pupil-oriented edu- 
cation. The ‘‘guidance point of view"’ re- 
flects our attempt to sensitize teachers and 
administrators to the needs and interests of 
individual pupils. But making them aware 
of this philosophy and asking them to assume 
responsibility for the services are very differ- 
ent matters. Teachers and administrators 
have highly demanding jobs to perform 
which call for specific skills and understand- 
ings, and it is too much to expect them to 
assume responsibility for the extensive per- 
sonnel services described in this book. 

The importance of the various personnel 
services in schools is gradually being recog- 
nized and trained workers are being turned 
out to assume the responsibility for them 
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But only a start has been made in this direc- 
tion. Until this trend becomes a major force 
in education, it is probable that we shall have 
to depend on classroom teachers to carry on 
such personnel services as they can. Books 
like this one by Dunsmoor and Miller will 
guide teachers toward a greater understanding 
of pupils as persons and will provide them 
with materials to carry out such services as 
their time and skill permit.—Hucu M. Bett, 
Chico State College, California. 


Prosptems oF Human ApyusTMENT, by 
Lynde C. Steckle. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. 351 pp. $3.00. 


TS THESIS OF THIS interesting book is: 
all mankind ‘‘must face and resolve cer- 
tain fundamental issues of living... . these 
issues attain problem status only when man 
attempts to meet them with inadequate prep- 
aration....Basically, human beings fail to 
cope with life adequately because they have 
not applied available knowledge in their own 
life practices."" This volume on human be- 
havior is thus oriented toward helping nor- 
mal people learn to live normally by acquir- 
ing and using in their daily lives knowledge 
that has been verified in the clinic and in the 
laboratory. Throughout the book experi- 
mentally determined facts about behavior are 
interwoven with the basic concepts of ther- 
apy. This blending of experimental know!- 
edge and clinical acceptance of all forms of 
human behavior constitutes an intriguing ap- 
proach. And a third dimension is added by 
the author, namely, man as a social animal 
and not as an isolated individual difference. 
The scope of the author's treatment of the 
topic of human behavior is indicated by the 
chapter titles which include: ‘‘Man the 
Animal”; ‘‘Emotional Living’; ‘‘Mind- 
Body"’; ‘Realistic Living’’; *““The Road to 
Neurosis’; ‘“The Main Problems of Lite’’; 
“Sanity in Sex"’; “‘Courtship and Marriage’’; 
“Happiness in Work"; “The Search for 
God"; “‘Maturity in‘Old Age’’; and “‘A 
Realistic Outlook on Life."" A bibliography 
of 274 titles is appended. 

The author's style is varied and interesting 
and not at all of textbook quality. The audi- 
ence addressed seems to be a fairly mature one 
with good judgment and an objective ap- 
proach to the study of people. A minor but 
unusual feature of the book is that the author 
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includes some problems usually discussed by 
moralists who seek to reform human be- 
havior. For example, on page 15, the author 
contrasts the moralist’s approach to the con- 
trol of emotional behavior, particularly devi- 
ate forms, through repression and control 
with the therapist's emphasis on self-percep- 
tion of the origin of feelings and emotions. 
The author's guiding principles seem to be 
that an enlightened ilanideniiien of the 
psychological facts of behavior will lead to 
the elimination of moralistic suppression and, 
therefore, to self-acceptance of behavior as be- 
havior, and finally to reasonably normal and 
acceptable adjustment of the individual to his 
society and to himself as he actually is rather 
than as he ‘‘should be.” 

A minimal amount of treatment is given to 
the physiological side of man in terms of ana- 
tomical factors, although the neurology of 
man still appears as an underpinning of emo- 
tional behavior and the elakinale problem. 
One is somewhat surprised to find reference, 
uncritical in this reviewers opinion, to 
Sheldon's The Varieties of Human Physique. 

In the reviewer's opinion this book fits best 
into the library of mental hygiene books. 
That is, it is directed toward an audience 
which wishes to utilize the modern facts in- 
stead of ancient witchcraft, biases, and 
prejudices carried over from previous gener- 
ations in the guiding of man’s development 
as a member of a society. It is an important 
contribution, being both readable and possess- 
ing technical soundness. The clinician will 
find it reflecting his own experiences of face- 
to-face observance of man's attempt to regu- 
late his own behavior with more or less suc- 
cess than failure. At the same time the ex- 
perimentalist will find some of the facts 
turned out by the laboratory approach to hu- 
man behavior. Teachers of mental hygiene 
and personality development will find it satis- 
factory as a textbook.—E. G. Witt1amson, 
Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, 


University of Minnesota. 
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The volume is divided into two parts. Part 
One consists of a brief description of the 
growth of clerical occupations and a brief 
résumé of the history of clerical testing which 
dates back to about 1912. The second chap- 
ter is devoted to a general description of cleri- 
cal occupations. They are classified as fol- 
lows: (1) aptitude or general clerical ability 
test; (2) achievement tests, and (3) work- 
samples measuring a specific task. Illustra- 
tions of each type are presented. The next 
three chapters are devoted to selection and 
appraisal of: general and specialized office 
dudes, typist and stenographer, and office- 
machine operator. The various researches 
are evaluated and summary conclusions are 
made as follows: ‘‘Tests of general clerical 
ability or scholastic aptitude are useful in 
selecting the successful clerical worker. 
Most of the commercially published tests 
have received research corroboration indicat- 
ing their validity in other than the original 
situations. On the other hand, nearly all of 
the tests prove to be of little value in some 
situations. But when the job becomes a more 
stereotyped performance, general clerical tests 
do not necessarily pick out the more success- 
ful worker. They may, however, serve to 
eliminate the definitely unsuccessful worker. 
In this case, the cutting scores on the test are 
likely to be low, excluding a relatively small 
proportion of the applicants."" The last 
chapter in this part discusses the installation 
and use of clerical testing programs under 
topics such as: Who should be tested and 
when? Whoshould test? What tests should 
be used? Personnel action based on test re- 
sults and areas where tests may not predict 
success. 

Part Two is devoted to test summaries. 
Reports on 31 different tests are given under 
the following rubrics: author; publisher; 
date; level; time; forms; method of scor- 
ing; a brief description of the content; infor- 
mation on the reliability, validity and norms. 
Special comments are made on each of the 
tests reviewed. Section Two of this part 
gives brief descriptions of clerical tests de- 
veloped by government agencies for their own 
use. Section Three describes briefly certain 
tests which are no longer available or which 
are not used to any great extent. 

The material for the brochure was drawn 
from 197 references listed alphabetically. 

This is an excellent summary of an impor- 
tant area of aptitude and ability testing and 
should be read by those who use clerical tests 
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for vocational selection or vocational guid- 
ance.—Roy N. Anperson, Director of Student 
Personnel, North Carolina State College. 
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Work Human, by Glen U 
Yellow Springs: Antioch Press, 
$3.75 


MAKING 
Cleeton. 
1949. 326 pp. 


Ti BOOK IS DEDICATED to the commend- 
able thesis that work can be made fully 
as satisfying as leisure time activities; 
phrased in another way, “The true worker 
loves his work and finds a multitude of re- 
wards in it." To this end the author covers 
much of the field of industrial relations and 
draws on psychology and economics. The 
treatment me toward philosophical prin- 
ciples rather than specific operations. The 
reviewer finds no statement with which to 
take issue but would prefer a different empha- 
sis in some places. 

The chapter on basic desires and needs de- 
scribes briefly some of the conventional ones 
like food and sex and others not so conven- 
tional, such as need to share thoughts and 
feelings, and need for ideation. Some readers 
may icone with the selection of these needs 


but the author does point out some practical 


application of each of them. When discuss- 
ing capacities he wisely gives emphasis to fit- 
ting the job to the man as well as the more 
usual fitting of the man to the job. The dis- 
cussion of interests does not involve inven- 
tories or scales but merely talks about specific 
interests and arousing and controlling them 
for example, through a house organ or a sug- 
gestion system. The discussion of suggestion 
systems is good. Industrial music receives 
conservative and brief mention although now- 
adays it is playing a large role. Hunts for 
handling grievances provide one of the most 
practical chapters in the book. 

In connection with ‘‘fitness for work’’ the 
author tends to play down tests in favor of 
other predictors. He says practically noth- 
ing about validating the predictors, possibly 
feeling that he has covered this by stressing 
that experts should be used to handle these 
matters. However, it might be well to pre- 
pare the reader for some ol he things the ex- 
pert would do if he were employed. Cleeton 
points out the dangers of a merit rating sys- 
tem becoming too perfunctory. In connec- 
tion with industrial training he recommends a 
sort of internship rather than an actual ap- 
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prenticeship. This involves a training cen- 
ter, presumably something like a vestibule 
school where the worker alternates between 
the training center and the job. 

Most of the chapter on the place of work is 
devoted to the general notion that the place 
should be congenial. With reference to re- 
wards for work the author cites figures on low 
incomes and takes a shot at taxes for a lot of 
unnecessary government projects and em- 
ployees. He suggests that the central factor 
in wage level should be the standard of living 
and recommends setting the median wage 
somewhat above the cost of living, the differ- 
ence depending upon the spread of jobs. This 
ounds sensible in theory but it might be cum- 
hersome in practice. Job evaluation as such 
receives only a couple of pages of treatment. 
It is suggested that time study specialists 
should make their techniques ‘“more human” 
although it is not stated just how they should 
do this. 

There is a pretty good chapter on super- 
vision. It begins with an unduly sad picture 
of the average supervisor. The point is de- 
veloped that the foreman should be a leader 
rather than a taskmaster and there is emphasis 
on the need to promote satisfaction to offset 
the dissatisfaction caused by functionalization 
of modern industry. However, there is only 
one paragraph on the selection of foremen. 
The conference inethod of supervisor training 
is advocated and the desirability of good com- 
munication channels in both directions be- 
tween workers and management is stressed. 

The discussion of strikes points out that 
everybody loses and that enlightened leader- 
ship could prevent many of them. The au- 
thor advocates collective bargaining in an 
atmosphere of mutual trust, a point with 
which no one would quarrel. The appendix 
describes typical work situations and tells the 
reader how to evaluate them by the principles 
presented in the corresponding chapters or 
suggests certain references which the reader 
may consult and draw up a plaa along some 
specified line. 

Looking at the treatment in general the au- 
thor frequently discusses how “‘something 
should be done"’ at considerable length ~ 
then proposes rather briefly the solutions or 
he gives an extended discussion of some gen- 
eral principles and then a brief application. 
This makes the book seem rather heavy and 
not as interesting as one would anticipate 
from the blurb on the jacket. There is prac- 
tically nothing quantitative involved and no 
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tables and graphs although occasionally some 
percentages are cited. Compared with the 
conventional books on industrial psychology 
some topics are discussed in an unusual set- 
ting; forexample, rotating workers on simple 
jobs is mentioned under *‘capacities for move- 
ment’’ rather than as usual under monotony, 
and monotony itself is mentioned under the 
topic “‘assimilation."" The industrial leader 
to whom the book is directed should not 
merely read the text; he really ought to work 
at it, look up the references and perform the 
exercises. He will need access to a good li- 
brary. The text itself emphasizes the prin- 
ciples rather than their applications. Using 
the appendix and really working at appli- 
cation one should give a reader good ideas for 
improving industrial relations. —-Harotp E. 
Burtr, Department of Psychology, Obio State 
University, Columbus. 
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TreNDs IN Part Time EMPLOYMEN1 OF 
Cottece Trarnep Women, by Eva vB. 
Hansl. New York: The Woman's Press, 
1949. 63 pp. $1.00. 


M* Hanst’s Brier srupy is focused on 
the college woman, out of a concern 
with the “‘salvage’’ of American educated 
womanpower. She believes that part time 
work for college women must be granted a 
status it does not now possess, as economical! 
for the employer a satisfactory to the 
worker. 

Little is known about part time work and 
workers, although the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census has made special surveys of part time 
workers in 1946, 1947, and 1948. These sur- 
veys indicate a part time labor force of around 
four million, of which two-thirds are women 
They also show a considerable concentration 
in the 14- to 17-year age group and in the 65 
and older group. More than half the part- 
timers earned less than $500 a year; none 
earned more than $4,000. 

Mrs. Hans] detines the part time worker as 
a woman who works for pay or profit on an 
average of less than 30 hours a week. She 
considers the part-timer in the light of the 
larger question of the use which women are 
making of the opportunities they now pos- 
sess. Modern woman has not yet solved the 
dilemma presented, not by the old ‘‘marriage 
versus a career," but by marriage plus em- 
ployment. The author believes that women 
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are once again being urged ‘“‘back to the 
kitchen.’" Another suggestion is that of 
volunteer work and a third, part time em- 
ployment. 

Women workers are the in-and-outers of 
the labor market. But with the advancing 
life expectancy for both men and women some 
employment for the older members of society 
becomes increasingly essential, for the sake of 
the individual and to lessen the burden on the 
younger sections of the population. Four- 
fifths of our women have been employed at 
some time in their lives. Mrs. Hans] advo- 
cates that we prepare women “‘by education 
and guidance, for a kind of vocational mobil- 
ity whereby they can turn a vocation into an 
avocation and back again.'’ She advocates a 
great variety of courses in adult education, 
“refresher courses,'" and the development of 
part time work opportunities to enable the 
college graduate to ‘keep one hand in’’ while 
devoting most of her time to her family re- 
sponsibilities.—-Lorine Pruetre, Ossining, 
New York. 


_——_— qp>—— 


Opportunities 1N Motion Picrures by 
Pincus Tell; Opportunitigs in AVIATION 
by Seth Babits; Opportunities 1n Horter 
Inpustry by Shepard Henkin; Oppor- 
TUNITIES IN ApveRTIsING by Ruth Hooper 
Larison; and Opportunities IN PuysicaL 
Epucation, Heattu, AND Recreation by 
Jay Nash. New York: Vocational Guid- 
ance Manuals, Inc., 1949-1950. 68 to 96 
pp. each. $1.00. 


HESE FIVE BOOKLETS have been published 
during the past year, bringing the series 
of Vocational Guidance Manuals to a total of 
nineteen. The publishers apparently seek 
authors who have held both executive posi- 
tions in the special field and in writing. For 
example, Shepard Henkin is a former director 
of public relations for the Hotel New Yorker; 
Richard Pack has been director of publicity of 
WOR; Ruth Hooper Larison has been editor 
of a woman's magazine; and Seth Babits 
writes a syndicated newspaper column. 
Averaging 80 pages, each manual devotes 
about half of the space to technical infor- 
mation of interest to a beginner in the field. 
In the remaining half, the requirements, op- 
portunities, kinds of work, educational prepa- 
ration, and methods of getting started are 
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described. Each manual gives a list of 
schools which offer special training and other 
lists of interest such as names of associations. 
The bibliographies refer the reader to tech- 
nical information of interest to a beginner 
rather than to the literature on careers. The 
manuals contain no photographs. They con- 
tain less factual information than those pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
However, they are more readable than many 
occupational monographs. The variously 
colored bright covers add to their attractive- 
ness. 

This reviewer would like to see included in 
such manuals brief biographical sketches 
about successful workers in each field and 
some kind of appraisal sheet for young people 
to evaluate themselves for the particular vo- 
cations. Since Science Research Associates is 
discontinuing its series of occupational ma- 
terials NVGA members will be glad to learn 
that the Vocational Guidance Manuals are 
continuing.—JonN Cuarvton, Director of Child 
Development and Guidance, State of Delaware 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 
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ORIENTATION ET SELECTION PROFESSION- 
NELLES PAR L’EXAMEN PsyCHOLOGIQUE DU 
Caractere, by F. Baumgarten. Paris: 
Dunod, 1949. 184 pp. $1.96. 


Sb UNDERLYING ASSUMPTION Of this book 
is that occupational success depends not 
m aptitude, but on traits of char- 
acter which contribute to occupational per- 


alone u 


formance. Chapter I is devoted to a brief 
and completely inadequate review of early re- 
search on the measurement of character. 
This is followed (Chapter ID by a survey of 
factors which have presented handicaps to 
the effective evaluation of character. Such 
handicaps, according to Baumgarten, grow 
out of the low level of scientific research in the 
field of character, and obstacles of a social na- 
ture. Factors which make accomplishments 
in this area difficult include, among others, 
the equivocal form in which character quali- 
ties are manifested; the relativity of char- 
acter traits, #.e., whether it is a trait “good” 
or ‘‘bad"’ depends upon conditions; the com- 
plex nature of the interrelationships among 
character traits, which makes possible cruelty 
on the part of the individual in one situation 
to be combined with pity and sentimentality 
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in another; the inherent variability of indi- 
vidual character, etc. 

Such discussion leads finally to a considera- 
tion of the nature of character (Chapter IID) 
which the author defines as the way in which 
the individual assures the maintenance (con- 
servation) and development of his personal- 
ity. Starting with this definition of char- 
acter, the conclusion is drawn that a 
psychological examination of character 
should reveal: (a) the dominant tenden- 
cies and inclinations of the individual; (b 
the means used by him to attain his ends; 
c) the extent to which character is oriented 
toward the real; and (d) its level of maturity. 
To acquire such information about the indi- 
vidual involves, according to Baumgarten, 
an examination of: (a) the strength of the in- 
stinct of ‘‘conservation,”’ 7.e., the acquisitive 
drive, the drive to security, the ability to 
withstand defeats and failures; (b) the 


strength of the instinct of ‘‘self-perfection,”’ 
as reflected in willingness to work, creative 
activity, organizing ability, qualities founded 
on the “‘social"’ instinct and, finally (c) quali- 
ties of character founded upon a “‘sense of 
reality,’’ as reflected in the capacity to adjust 
to new situations, in flexibility, open-minded- 


ness, etc. 

Such traits, according to Baumgarten, can 
best be evaluated through the use of a method 
of interpretation which involves observation 
of the individual's performance on a battery of 
tests and the characterological interpretation 
of the individual's attitudes and behaviors as 
displayed by him while taking the tests 
(Chapter IV). In other words, attention is 
centered not on the objective tests scores, 
which provide information on aptitudes, but 
on the way in which the test is done, on 
““comportement’’ and behavior during the 
test. For example, some subjects, when 
asked to classify differently shaped objects, 
arrange each class in orderly lines. Others 
create a design of some sort for each class of 
objects. Such differences in arrangement, ac- 
cording to the author, are significant in re- 
vealing character traits. Moreover, every 
movement, every expression of the individual 
provides materials for'characterological inter- 
pretations on the basis of comparison with 
“typical’’ reactions which constitute a back- 
ground for classification of the individual 
with respect to character type. 

As a source of observations to be used as a 
basis for characterological interpretations, 
Baumgarten sommninendle a series of three pref- 
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erence tests, (Chapters V and VD, viz., 
books; proverbs (applying to work selec- 
tion), and occupations; three tests of manual 
ability; a test of critical or reasoning ability 
and a test of social judgment. Supplemen- 
tary tests are employed, if necessary, but ob- 
servations and characterological interpreta- 
tions made during the performance of the 
main battery constitute the primary source of 
information concerning individual character. 

The final chapter of the book (Chapter VII 
is devoted to a discussion of the results ob- 
tained in applying the tests and method of 
interpretation to a group of apprentices. 
Validation consisted of comparing judgments 
made by psychologists with those furnished 
by a foreman in a conference also attended by 
an assistant plant director. Numerous case 
studies are cited to illustrate the high degree 
of agreement achieved between the psycholo- 
gist and the foreman in the appraisal of char- 
acter. The author points out that further 
investigation is wal wy but concludes that 
the methods employed represent a productive 
contribution to the measurement of character. 

The chief interest in this volume lies in the 
fact that it illustrates clearly the highly sub- 
jective approach to the evaluation of char- 
acter (personality), inherent in the “‘charac- 
terological’’ methods of analysis which have 
become so popular in Europe and whose effects 
are being felt severely in many quarters in 
this country. With respect to. the actual 
value of this method, Baumgarten presents 
nothing in the way of acceptable data, since 
the method validation used (one frequently 
employed in Europe) is conducive to con- 
siderable contamination between test results 
and criteria during the discussions in which 
the psychologist and the foreman determine 
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upon the extent of agreement or disagreement 
between their judgments. As a review of 
methods of personality evaluation, the vol- 
ume is also of little value, since it neglects 
almost completely the very considerable work 
on the analysis and measurement of personal- 
ity which has been done in this country and 
in Great Britain. For example, the names of 
Cattell, Eysenck, Hunt, Symonds, and those 
of the Rorshach group are not to be found in 
this volume. Even with respect to European 
developments, the volume is essentially 
“behind the times’’ since, while carrying a 
date of 1949, it is actually a translation, 
from German into French, of a volume pub- 
lished originally in 1941 and, in the form of a 
somewhat revised edition, in 1943. Although 
the style and somewhat philosophical orien- 
tation help to make the book interesting 
reading, it cannot be described as representing 
much in the way of progress beyond the 
stage described as essentially non-productive 
by the author in Chapter I of the text. 

The book should be available in this 
country through the Dunod representatives 
in New York: Art and Science, 192 Broad- 
way, New York 7, and Steichert-Hafner, 31 
East 10 Street, New York 3.—Morris S. 
Viretes, University of Pennsylvania. 


<> 


UNIVERSITIES OF THE WorRLD Ourtsipe U. S. 
A., edited by M. M. Chambers. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1950. First Edition. 924 pp. $12.00. 


{ pust jacket of this volume de- 
scribes it as ‘“A directory of more than 
2,000 institutions of higher learning—aca- 
demic, professional, and vocational—in 82 
countries."" This statement alone establishes 
its worth for all who are concerned with the 
details of international scholarship today. 

The fact is that the information in the 
volume, and the clarity of its presentation in 
a form already familiar to users of the com- 
panion volume, American Universities and 
Colleges, establish it as the standard reference 
work on institutions of higher education 
outside the United States. For this fact, 
M. M. Chambers, the Editor, and his as- 
sociates deserve full credit. 

The volume is in two parts. The first part, 
which is not directly introductory to the 
second, is devoted to higher education 
today, reviewed first in a quick once-over and 
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then in large regional groupings; and to 


internationalism in higher education as 
evidenced by UNESCO, by international 
professional organizations, and by exchange 
of students and teachers. These chapters are 
best summed up by an excerpt from Chapter 
IV: ‘The present volume is. only inciden- 
tally and in a fragmentary way a handbook of 
agencies of educational exchange; its main 
purpose is rather to set forth identifying and 
descriptive matter regarding. institutions 
of higher education. . .outside the U. S. A 
To refer to the first section as fragmentary 
is in no sense to belittle its usefulness. All 
chapters contain helpful information, and 
Chapter V, “‘Higher Education Viewed 
Regionally,"’ is the sort of valuable survey 
material that should have been pub 
years ago. It contains much needed informa 
tion, such as the simple fact that in most 
West European countries secondary education 
has a duration of six or seven years, and that 
university admission in those countries is 
conditioned upon rigorous state examuina- 
tions proving the completion of secondary 
schooling. Chapter V also contains an 
interesting note on the steady depreciation 
of the German Arbitur ozs a vis the American 
bachelor's degree—from full equivalence to 


lishes 


a bachelor’s degree as late as 1900 to less than 


two years of college credit today. However, 
useful though these chapters are, they leave 
so much unsaid as to show a clear need for a 
separate publication which could easily be 
entitled ‘‘A Handbook of Agencies ot 
Educational Exchange.’ 

Thesecond portion of the book, institutional] 
exhibits, is 840 pages of solid, two-columns- 
to-a-page information on systems and in- 
stitutions of higher education. Faced with 
so many more facts about higher education 
than have been assembled in one publication 
since the Cyclopedia of Education appeared 
in 1911, this reviewer can assert only that it 
is (a) complete with respect to those institu- 
tions on which he has first-hand information; 
Cb) complete or reasonably complete with 
respect tO major systems and institutions 
with which he has had contact; and (¢ 
overwhelming in its inclusion of systems and 
institutions with which the reviewer, in 
common (he is certain) with 99.9 per cent 
of those active in the foreign student field, 
has had no contact. 

In a first undertaking of this size and scope 
there are bound to be unevennesses. Many 
of these are on the plus side. For example, 
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the section on Russia is noteworthy, particu- 
larly in view of the handicap in information- 
vetting that the editors had to overcome. 
rhis handicap, significantly enough, was not 
nearly so great with respect to other coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe. 

Another noteworthy section deals with 
Germany. Robert Havighurst’s introduction 


to this section merits the title of required 
reading for all who wish to understand educa- 
tion in the country where education may 
determine the issue of peace or war for 
Euro 


On the other hand, 


the sections on India 
and Pakistan are disappointing as to the in- 
troductory material, which fails to give a 
broad view of the systems and programs of 
these countries. (However the details on 
the institutions are excellent.) The section 
on Korea is particularly disappointing, per- 
haps by reason of the contrast with the excel- 
lent section on Japan, for which Walter 
Crosby Eels deserves honorable mention. 

There are other sections deserving of 
mention but lack of space forbids. Enough 
has been said to indicate the reviewer's 
opinion that this is a good, valuable book 
that should be in the possession of everyone 
concerned with any aspect of higher educa- 
tion outside of the United States. 

A perhaps captious criticism has to do with 
binding and format. The binding is a for- 
bidding green cloth of a texture and shade 
which fortunately appear to be available only 
to publishers. The only possible merit at- 
tached to its use on this volume lies in the 
fact that such use has removed from the 
market several thousand square feet of the 
stuff. The format can be Dicstiel only as 
“reference book standard."’ This implies 
that, while readable and usable, the volume 
is dull and uninviting., Some dullness is, of 
course, inherent in the nature of condensed 
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factual material—the point here is merely 
that format is to be used to lessen, not en- 
hance it. 

The historically minded will wish to note 
two facts: that this is the first major refer- 
ence work on Universities of the World ever 
issued in the United States; that a grant to 
the American Council from Carnegie funds 
made the volume possible.—Franx H. 
Bow es, Director, College Entrance Examination 


Board. 
—_——— p> _ 


Tue Cottece Biue Book, compiled by 
H. W. Hurt and Marion E. Abbott. 6th 
Ed. Published by C. E. Burckel, Yonke?s- 
on-the-Hudson, New York. 464 pp. 1949. 
$7.50 cash or $8.00 30 days’ billing. 


HE Cottece Bive Book lists all colleges 
Tin universities, regardless of affilia- 
tion or membership in any national or inter- 
national organization, or recognition by 
them. The accreditation by 29 national, 
regional, state and professional agencies takes 
care of the standing of the institutions in the 
field of higher learnin The names and ad- 
dresses of these iecoaiien groups, together 
with the Executive Officer’s name, are in- 
cluded in the book. 

The most important single feature is that all 
data are presented in tabular form. By scan- 
ning the column below any caption the par- 
ticular datum of interest is immediately 
available. 

Each institution is described by approxi- 
mately 80 pertinent data such as medicine, 
journalism, dentistry, home economics, etc. 
The second half of the book is devoted to a 
breakdown of 50 different types of profes- 
sional and technological schools with a 
listing of 2,262 institutions. 

A unique feature of the book is a set of 64 
maps of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, giving locations of the institutions 
listed and referenced. A section comprising 
174 pages lists foreign institutions grouped by 
countries. 

A section is devoted to data about colleges 
especially for Negroes. A Directory of 
Schools approved by the National Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C., is also in- 
cluded. 

Two indexes complete the tome—an Educa- 
tional Index lists all the institutions in the 
United States and Canada in alphabetical 
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order with cross references as to type of in- 
stitution; and a Personnel Index, listing the 
name of the president or executive of each in- 
stitution. 

The research for the Sixth Edition was 
directed by Huber W. Hurt, who originated 
and edited the first five editions. This ‘Silver 
Anniversary’’ edition was published by 
Christian E. Burckel who printed the last 


three editions.—H. D. K. 
_4> 


How Ger tHE Jos You Want, by 
Lawrence Terzian. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1950. 78 pp. $1.00. 

You, Your CoLiteGe AND Your CAREER, 
by Mildred B. Barnard and Waddington 
Blair. San Francisco, California: Luitho- 
type Process Company, 1950. 186 pp. 
$2.00 


| AWRENCE TERZIAN, a New York person- 


ne!-placement man with the Amalfi 


agency and specialist in the advertising 
field, has turned out a helpful, this-means-me 
style of guide to the job seeker. Mr. Terzian 
was formerly a promotion manager for 


McGraw-Hill and a copywriter for Atherton 
& Currier. 

Under the assumption that most job ap- 
plicants know in general how to re ag job 
résumés, Terzian gets down to brass tacks 
with his advice on strategy without any 
heme! philosophizing. The book's 
ceynote and thesis are something like this: 
you're better than you think; put your best 
foot forward; subordinate your liabilities 
and emphasize your assets; employers want 
you just as much as you want a job. 

Terzian reviews eight tested methods of 
getting interviews, shows how personal 
interviews can be successful and how ob- 
stacles may be surmounted. His eight 
methods are: telephone inquiry; visiting 
company’s personnel office; referral by a 
friend; soliciting jobs by letter, telegram, or 
novelty technique; answering “‘help wanted”’ 
advertising; placing ‘‘situation wanted"’ ad- 
vertising; using commercial employment 
agencies; or using free employment services 
of business clubs or other organizations. 

Although Terzian avers his is not an in- 
spirational book, it is decidedly an inspiring 
volume. He has one chapter entitled ‘‘Nov- 
elty Techniques in Reaching and Influencing 
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the Boss’’ in which he describes an applicant 
who mailed a diaper to a prospective em- 
ployer; another who mailed a gold-filled 
paper clip; still another who prepared a 
batch of novelty job applications, enclosed 
them in envelopes, and he double-talked rival 
applicants for the job waiting in the firm's 
lobby to carry into the boss his own presenta- 
tions. The rivals thought he was a com- 
pany member sending inter-office correspond- 
ence. He got the job. 

Although the field and market for Terzian’s 
book are apparent, it is not so clear which 
target Mildred B. Barnard and Waddington 
Blair, counselors on the staff of the City 
College of San Francisco (formerly San Fran- 
cisco Junior College), had in mind in offering 
in lithography with ty:pewriting a. their 
You, Your College and Your Career. Perhaps 
certain chapters should have been trans- 
posed. Perhaps Part IV, captioned **You and 
Your Vocational Objective,"’ should have 
—— far earlier than page 129 and re- 
placed some of the pedantic, ponderous, 
hard-to-read, long-worded, abstract essays 
about college lectures, note-taking, college 
libraries, and examinations. Early chapters 
appear to have been part of a course of in- 
struction and part of a syllabus in the vague 
area of undergraduate orientation. 

When the authors get down to the meat of 
choosing careers they perform a better service, 

articularly in pointing out that careers must 
» in happy, contented, satisfying fields to 
achieve success. Here is an excerpt: ‘‘If 
you were passing a shop window and could 
no more than look at a suit of clothes, it 
would be difficult for you to know whether 
or not the suit would fit. If you could try 
the suit on you could tell much more readily 
whether it would be to your liking. If you 
could try out an accupation as easily as you 
can try on a suit the problem might be a little 
less difficult."’—Crarence E. Lovejoy, Educa- 
tional Consultant, Head of the College Admissions 
Counseling Service, 1475 Broadway, New York 18, 
N. Y., and author of *‘ Lovejoy's Complete Guide 
to American Colleges and Universities.”’ 
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Publications Received 


Educational Personnel Work, Basic Philosophy 
and Services. Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations. Single copies may be 
had by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Hazel Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary, Altrusa International, 332 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. More than one copy 
will be mailed for $.02 per copy. In the 
instance of large organizations, ¢.g., school 
administrators within a given state, pam- 
phlets may be had for distribution without 
charge. 


How to Get a Job in New York City. Employ- 
ment Enterprises, P. O. Box 227, Ansonia 
Station, New York 23, New York, 1950. 
Pp. 51. 


$1.50. 

A very practical guide, written in excellent taste. 
Advises job seekers to start in the public library, and lists 
the specific aids found there. Information about job- 
wanted advertising, directories, agencies, laws, etc. A 
chapter addressed to out-of-towners. 


A Guide to Junior Colleges. Margaret Tuttle, 
28 W. 44th Street, New York 18, New York, 
1950. Pp. 72. (Paper) $1.50. 

Descriptions, with illustrations, of 30 institutions 
alphabetically poner. Inclusion is by invitation only. 
An advisory board assisted in preparing the guide 
“The publication and distribution of the volume are 
underwritten by the schools included."’ An index con- 
tains titles of vocational courses and subject-matter 
fields offered in the various institutions 


Occupations for Girls and Women, Selected 
References. Louise Moore. Department of 
Labor, Bulletin of the Women's Bureau No. 
229 (In collaboration with Office of Educa- 
tion), 1949. Pp.105. $.30. Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Annotated bibliography of 728 references to books, 
pamphlets, and periodical articles about occupations for 


girls and women, published during the period, July 1, 
1943, to June 30, 1948. Contains some references to 
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articles in professional journals not included in other 


lists. Prices of publications are not given 


Employment Outlook for Elementary and Second- 
ary School Teachers. Occupational Outlook 
Series, Bulletin No. 972. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and Veterans Administration, 1950. 
Pp. 90. $.35. 


Hunting a Career: A Study of Out-of-School 
Youth, Loutsville, Kentucky. U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards. Bul- 
letin 115. Pp. 117. For sale, $.35 per copy. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Report of an investigation made in 1947 covering 524 
boys and girls through 19 years of age out of school and 
working or seeking work. Results give numbers em- 
payee. when interviewed (67 per cent), occupation, 
nours of work, earnings, satisfaction, vocati oe plans 
made, attitude of employers and unions toward young 
employees. “Eight per cent of the labor force of 60 
million are boys and girls in their teens 


Television—Job Opportunities in Programming 
and Production, Administration, Engineering, 
Writing. An Occupational Brief. Western 
Personnel Service, 30 North Raymond Ave- 
nue, Pasadena, California, 1950. Pp. 51. 
$1.00. 


It is estimated that by 1952, 50 per cent of America's 
families will have television sets. This pamphlet de- 
scribes the jobs created by the new industry. Each of 
the eight chapters aids with a list of readings 


Help at Last for Cerebral Palsy. Eugene J. 
Taylor. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 158. 
Pp. 31. $.20. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 


This discussion includes a section on ‘The Problem of 


Jobs. * 


You Can't Hire a Hand and Other Essays. 
Temple Burling. Extension Bulletin 2, 
February, 1950. New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Pp. 29. 
$.10 for each copy mailed out-of-state. Free 
to New York residents. 


Essays written from the point of view that “‘relation- 
om between people and between groups are just as 
really a part of the operation of a plant as the physical 
equipment or the economic scene in which it operates, 
and that sound planning must be based on a clear under- 
standing of the way these parts are united in-o a whole."’ 
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The Development of a Test for Selecting Re- 
search Personnel. Manpower Branch, Human 
Resources Division, Office of Naval Research. 
American Institute for Research, Pittsburgh, 
1950. Pp. 33. Price not listed. 


This report concerns a test development project carried 
out as part of a broad research program concerning 
scientific naval personnel. 


Careers in Speech and Hearing. Information 
Service, National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 11 South Lasalle Street, 
Chicago 3. $.03. 

The limited number of speech therapists does not meet 
the need in America today according to this booklet 
which discusses details connected with the speech thera- 
pist’s job. 


Aircraft Mechanic; Teacher; Letter Carrier; 
Automobile Mechanic; Lawyer; Stenographer; 
Actuary; Dentist’'s Assistant, 1950. The 
Vocational Guidance Centre, 205 Avenue 
Road, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. Pp. 4 
each. $.10 each. 

New and revised pamphlets in the Canadian Occupa- 
tional Information Monograph series. 


Schools of Nursing in the United States, 
March, 1950. Committee on Careers in 
Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. Pp. 47. Free single copies; 
additional copies, $.10 each or $7.50 per 
hundred. 


This booklet provides data about types of programs in 
schools of nursing, nationally accredited programs, and 
the 1949 Interim Classification which was a screening 
of the almost 1,200 schools according to their educational 
practices and their subsequent placement in one of three 


groups. 


Sources of Information on Union-Management 


Relations. J.:Gormly Miller. Extension 
Bulletin No. 4, March, 1950. New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University. Pp. 34. As many 
as five copies free to residents of New York 
State. Out-of-state orders, $.10 per copy. 


This volume provides a handy reference guide to sources 
of information on union-management relations. 


Educational Exchanges Under the Fulbright 
Act. Department of State Publication 3657. 
International Information and Cultural Series 
9. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 14. $.05. 
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This publication explains the program of educational 
exchanges inaugurated by the Fulbright Act The Ful- 
bright Act provides that some of the foreign currencies 
and credits which accrued to the United States through 
the sale of surplus property abroad be used to defray 
costs of thee education through which individual 
citizens of this country could learn about other countries 
by attending colleges and universities abroad, and 
citizens of other nations could come here to acquire some 
knowledge of the life and customs of the United States 
while receiving education in American institutions 
Included in this pamphlet is information on how to apply 
for grants under this program 


Segregation, A Challenge to Democracy. Mar- 
garet C. McCulloch. Race Relations De- 
partment, American Missionary Association 
Division, Board of Home Missions, Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Pp. 39. $.25 each; 
quantity prices on request. 


A discussion of the reasons segregation exists in this 
country today, of what is wrong with it, and what can 
be done about it. 


The American Educational Catalog, 1950. 


The Library Journal, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, New York. 16,000 entries. 


$1.00. 

This catalog attempts to cover all primary and second 
ary school textbooks and related teaching material 
Offerings of 78 publishers are ind subject and 


author. 


j 
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How to Win Success in the Mail-Order Busi- 
ness. Arco Publishing Company, 480 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, 1949. Pp. 114 
$2.00. 


This volume is reproduced without change from a 
United States Government publication, Establishing and 
Operating a Mail-Order Business, which may be obtained 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. for $.25 a copy 


Careers for Specialized Secretaries. Juvenal L. 
Angel. The Latin American Institute, 900 
Park Avenue, New York 21, 1950. Pp. 12. 
$.25. 

The specialized secretarial careers described in this 
booklet include those of foreign service secretary; public 


relations secretary; bi-lingual secretary; medical secre- 
tary; legal secretary, and executive secretary. 


Dietitians Today. The American Dietetic 
Association, 620 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, 1950. Pp. 4. $.02. 


Facts about the work of dietitians and the work of the 
American Dietetic Association. 
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Publications, United States Employment Serv- 
ice, January, 1949. Pp. 53. Free. Bureau of 
Employment Security, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

This bulletin lists publications of the United States 
Employment Service which are available to the general 
public. Publications listed have been prepared over 
the past 15 years. 


Department Store Public Relations; Clinical 
Psychology; Personnel; Camp Counseling; Pi- 
ture Editing; Physical Therapy (all $.10 each); 
Business with a Camera ($.05). Reprints from 
Mademoiselle, issued in the Jobs and Futures 
series. 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 
ce. 


The job, the future, and how some bright young women 
have made places for themselves in these fields. 


Negroes in the Work Group. Jacob Seidenberg. 
Research Bulletin No. 6. Distribution Cen- 
ter, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. Pp. 48. $.15 for out-of- 
state residents. Free to residents of New 
York. 


A study of the integration of the Negro in business and 
industry in New York State. 


The One-Teacher School—Its Midcentury Status. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz and David T. Blose. 
Circular No. 318. Office of Education, The 
Federal Security Agency. Pp. 30. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Decuments, U. S. 
Government Printing Office Washington 25, 
D.C. $.20. 


Guidance Programs on Review. S. C. Huls- 
lander, Editor. Pp. 114. $1.00. Ann Arbor 
Publishers, 711 N. University, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

A compilation of term papers of graduate and under- 
graduate students at the University of Michigan, which 
covers application of guidance principles and techniques 
to special situations in schools, hospitals, business, etc. 


Planning Student Activities in the High 
School. Gordon Klopf. Wisconsin High 
School Forensic Association, 1327 University 
Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin. Pp. 93. $.25. 
(Mimeographed.) 

This booklet is an outgrowth of a similar publication 


entitled ‘‘Developing Group Leadership" which was pre- 
pared for the use of student leaders on the University of 
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Wisconsin campus. The original booklet was revised to 
meet more closely the needs of those responsible for plan- 
ning student activities in the high schools. 


Minnesota Manpower Managers in 1949. 
Dale Yoder and Lenore P. Nelson. Research 
and Technical Report 5, Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota. Pp. 7. 
$.50. William C. Brown Company, Pub- 
lishers, Dubuque, Iowa. 

For two years the Industrial Relations Center has con- 
ducted an annual survey to discover salaries, ages, and 
experience of industrial relations directors and personnel 
managers and also to appraise changes in personnel 
ratios—numbers of personnel workers per hundred em- 
ployees. Special work was done in the 1949 survey with 
— to personnel and industrial relations management 
in Minnesota. Results are summarized in this booklet. 


Conducting Wage Surveys. Research and 
Technical Report 4, Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota. William 
C. Brown Company, Publishers, Dubuque, 
Iowa. Pp. 51. $1.00. 


Proceedings of a Conference held February 10-11, 1949, 
at the Center for Continuation Study, University of 
Minnesota. 


Partnership in Youth. Bulletin No. 3, 
February, 1950. Pp. 24. No charge. New 
York State Youth Commission, 30 Lodge 
Street, Albany 7, New York. 


This booklet outlines the variety of methods and the 
scope of the New York State delinquency program as 
carried on by the State Youth Commission. 


Résumé of the Proceedings of the Sixteenth 


National Conference on Labor Legislation. Bul- 
letin No. 117. United States Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Free copies available in 
limited supply. 

This pamphlet contains remarks of the Secretar of 
Labor: committee reports and resolutions adopted by 
the Conference, and lists of delegates and guests. The 
Conference took place November 29, 30, and December 
i, 1949. 


Make Your Career Speech and Hearing Therapy. 
The Ohio Society for Crippled Children, 5 
West Broad Street, Columbus 15, 1949. Pp. 
20. Free to Ohio residents. A charge of 
$.10 per copy is made for out-of-state re- 
quests. 


This booklet encourages specialization in a profession 
in which there is still a serious shortage of training per- 
sonnel. 
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Guide for Making a Follow-Up Study of 
School Drop-Outs and Graduates. California 
Guidance Bulletin No. 13, January, 1950. 
California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. Pp. 23. (Mimeographed.) 


A bulletin prepared for use in connection with the 
California Cooperative Study of School Drop-Outs and 
Graduates. 


Counselor's Guide to Occupations in Agriculture. 
California Guidance Bulletin No. 12, Sep- 
tember, 1949. California State Department 
of Education, Sacramento. Pp. 26. (Mime- 
ographed.) 

An attempt to provide some of the information needed 
to counsel students in the agricultural occupations. 


The Public Health Statistician. American 
Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. Pp. 7. Under six 
copies free; 6-99 copies, $.10 each; 100 or 
more copies, $.07 each. 

Discusses the work of the public health statistician, 


his training, places of employment, compensations, and 
sources of information on this type of career. 


Occupational Abstracts: No. 128, Clinical 
Psychologist, by George J. Dudycha. No. 129, 
Motion Picture Extra, by Sarah Splaver. No. 
130, Office Machine Repairman, by H. Alan 
Robinson. No. 131, Carpentry, by Vernard 
Group. No. 132, Secretary, by Sarah Splaver. 
(December, 1949-April, 1950.) Personnel 
Services, Inc., Main Street, Peapack, New 
Jersey. Pp. 6 each. $.50 each. 


Abstracts of different occupations which appear regu- 
larly. 


Combating Discrimination in Employment in 
New York State. Felix Rackow. Research 
Bulletin No. 5, November, 1949. New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University. Pp. 52. As many 
as five copies may be had free by New York 
State residents. For requests of over five 
copies, and for non-New York residents, 
$.15 per copy. 

Information on the work of the New York State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination. 


The Meaning of Anxiety. Rollo May. The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th Street, 
New York 10, 1950. Pp. 376. $4.50. 
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An investigation of the nature of anxiety. This study 
fered by 
d 


seeks to bring together theories of anxiety “‘offere 

modern explorers in different areas of our culture, to dis 
cover the common clements in these theories, and to 
formulate these concepts so that we shall have some com- 


mon ground for further inquiry." Thirteen case studies 


“of persons who were in a crisis situation"’ are presented, 
and consideration Is given to anxicty resulting from con- 
flict. 


Homework on Direct Mail Operations in Neu 
York State (Pp. 61); Wages and Hours in the 
Amusement and Recreation Industry (Pp. 208 
Mimeographed. Division of Research and 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 80 Centre 
Street, New York 13. 


Extensive reports on aspects of these different industries 
in New York State 


Moving Abead for Children and Youth. Chil- 
dren's Bureau Publication No. 329, 1949 
For sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25,D.C. Pp. 40. $.15. 


Suggestions and recommendations of the National 
Commission on Children and Youth for raising the level 
of health, education, and welfare of children and youth 
of the nation. 


Needle Trades Tailoring Occupations, Detroit 
Area. Michigan Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission, Employment Service 
Division, 7310 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
2. (Mimeographed.) Pp. 15. $.25 per 
copy; $.10 each in orders of five or more 

Occupational information for the Detroit area. 


The 1950 Public Welfare Directory (Eleventh 
Edition). The American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37. $5.00 per copy. 

This Dérectory lists United States and Canadian national, 
state, and local public welfare agencies, their directors 
and programs. It contains new listings of state youth 
authorities and displaced person commissions. It offers 
current residence requirements for the different public 
assistance programs, and offers directions for interstate 
correspondence 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


© Officers 


President, Cuurrorp E 


Vice-President, Mary D. Basso, Supervisor, Guidance 


Island 


Treasurer, Ropert EE. Carey, 


. Ertcxson, Professor of Education, Michigan State College, 


East Lansing, Michigan 


and Placement, Public Schools, Providence, Rhode 


Director of Guidance, Publi¢ Schools, Yonkers, New York 


Executive Secretary, CAMPBELL B. Bearp, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


bd Trustees (Terms expire on June 30 of the years noted) 


Max F. Baer, 
Ww ees. D.C. 
Mary J 


a Street, Columbus 15, Ohio (1952 


(1953) 


National Director, B’nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 


1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


. Drucker, a wed State Supe rvisor, Guidance Service Section, Department of Education, 68 E 


. Dunsmoor, Direc tor of Pupil I Personnel, Northern Westchester County, New York (1951) 
ea Hopprock, Professor of Education, New York University, New York 3, New York (1951) 


Donan E. 
Sacramento 14, California (1953) 
GLENN E. 
Education, Lansing 4, Michigan (1952) 


Kitrcu, Chief, Bureau of Occupational Information and Guidance, 


Saira, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, 


Department of Education, 


State Board of Control for Vocationa! 


Marcuernire W. Zapo.eon, Chief, Employment Opportunities Branch, Women’s Bureau, Department of 


Labor, 4729 MacArthur Boulevard, Washington, D. ( 


(1951) 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1950-1951 


e Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: 
Watrter F. Jounson, Associate Professor, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 

Placement and Follow-Up: Artruur E. Woop, Sec- 
tion Head, Vocational Guidance and Vocational 
Training, National Employment Service, Ottawa, 
Canada 

Professional Training and Certification: CHarves E. 
Ope.i, Chief, Counseling, Selective Placement 
and Testing Division, United States Employment 
Service, Washington 25, D.C. 

Administration and Supervision: Nina E. McApam, 
Supervisor of Guidance Services, Dade County 
Schools, Miami, Florida 

Occupational Research: HUanoip Gorpstetn, Chief, 
Occupational Outlook Branch, Bureau of Labor 
— s, Department of Labor, Washington 25, 


D. ¢ 


e Standing Committee 


Professor of 
East Lansing, 


Executive: Currorp E. Erickson, 
Education, Michigan State College, 
Michigan 

Finance: Rosert E. Carey, Director of Guidance, 
Public Schools, Yonkers, New York 

Nominations and Elections? T. J. KueEMMERLEIN, 
Director, Department of Pupil Personnel, Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: 
CampsBe.yi B. Bearp, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C.; Ropertr E. Caney, 
Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Yonkers, 
New York; Currrorp E: Erickson, Professor of 
Education, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan; Rosert Hoppock, Professor of: Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York 3, New 


LaurENcE G. Mason, Director of 


York 
Public Relations: 


Guidance, Department of Education, Stratford, 
Connecticut 

Program Committee: 
Guidance and Counseling, Public Schools, 
LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois 
Convention: Haroip J. Ditton, National Educa- 
tional Director, Junior Achievement, Inc., 345 
Madison Ave., New York, N. 

Local Arrangements: Joun R. Barry, 
and Assistant Professor, University 
Navy Pier, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Commercial Erhibits: CHuanctes L. HENDERSON, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 208 W. Washington, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Regional Conferences: 
Guidance and Placement, 
dence, Rhode Island 

Cooperation in Branch Programs: 
GRAVE, La Porte High School, La Porte, 

Membership Committees: 

Branch: C. Dunsmoor, Director of Pupil Per- 
sonnel, Northern Westchester County, New York 
Professional: Jutaa M. Auspere, Director, Voca- 
tional Counseling Service, American Red Cross, 
3414 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 

Publications Committee and Editorial Board: Wi- 
u1AM D. Wiiktns, 88 Press Building, New York 
University, New York 3, New York 
Circulation: Camppe.y B. Bearp, 1424 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Ethical Practices: Natuan Koun, Jr., Registrar, 
University College, Washington University, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri 

Policy: Cuirrorp P. 
Training Guidance Personnel, U. 5. 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Joun McManon, Director of 
228 N. 


Counselor 


of Illinois, 


Mary D. Basso, Supervisor, 
Public Schools, Provi- 


Harotp Har- 
Indiana 


Froeuuicn, Specialist for 
Office of 


© Special Committees 


International Relations: Harry A. Jager, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 











